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YE want a better, clearer, smoother sheet” is 
‘ the cry of newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers today. The rough, spotty paper used in Diamond 
Dick novels and newspapers and magazines of the past 
has no place in the field of publishing today. High-speed 
production and quality printing is on the increase. 
Advertising and editorial standards have been raised. 
Halftone printing has increased over 500 percent in 
five years. Full color printing, even in newspapers, is 
fast expanding into the editorial and the advertising 
sections. 


BELOIT SHAKE AND SUCTION ROLLS 
—THE ANSWER 


Better newsprint, magazine and book papers to meet 
today’s specifications can be produced by those mills 
that use the improved modern Beloit Shake and Suction 


Note the difference 
in the sheet. These 
photos show paper 
produced on the 
same machine be- 
fore and after the 
installation of our 
Super-Shake and 
Suction Rolls. 
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Rolls. Numerous installations prove that such is the 
case. Felt, wire, press roll or shadow markings are 
appreciably eliminated, the bulk and strength of the 
sheet is increased to better meet the requirements for 
color printing, and the formation of the sheet itself is 
appreciably improved. 

Beloit is today rendering exceptional service to 
many papermills that have the vision to see the 
many important de- 
velopments that are 
taking place in the 
publishing and print- 
ing field. This service 
is available to the 
paper industry. Write 
us in confidence. 


The Beloit Way 
Is the Modern Way 


BELOIT IRON WORKS 
Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 


Beloit Suction Couch and First and 
Second Suction Presses 


Beloit Universal High-Speed Super-Shake 
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SCREEN PLATES show no apparent wear 
after two years of normal operation, after 
being CRODON-plated. Material does not 

adhere to their smooth, polished surfaces. 
Slots do not clog—no cleaning is necessary 
—precision of the slot dimensions is per- 
manently maintained. 


SUCTION BOX COVERS reduce the wear 
of expensive Fourdrinier wires from 10% to 





Chromium plating of paper mill equipment provides the 
hardest, smoothest and most perfect corrosion-resisting 
surface available. It is less expensive than most non-cor- 


25%, with corresponding economies. De- rosive metals. It may be applied to your present equipment, 
creased friction, increased suction efficien- whether new or used. CRODON does not crack, chip or 
cy, lower operating cost and avoidance of tarnish 
other indirect costs—all these results from Sa ; ; ; 
the use of CRODON. Worn parts may be built up by chromium plating—the 
PRESS ROLLS are chromium-plated to performance of the plated parts is a marked improvement 
provide a hard, smooth surface which re- over a new but unplated piece. 
sists corrosion, prevents adherence of pulp Cus FR 3 SE oe 

’ Py + a ou ano Oo ake advantage 0! e 
and makes for easy cleaning. Long life with- euneies made possible by ‘CRODON® Let us 
out re-grinding, as well as reduced mainte- show you what has been accomplished and what 
nance cost, is made possible by CRODON. a CRODON can do for you. Ask our nearest plant @ 


to send you Booklet No. 6, describing applications 
in the paper industry. 


Chromium Corporation of America 


Executive Offices—120 Broadway, New York 








Waterbury P!ant Cleveland Plant Chicago Plant Milwaukee Plant 
P. O. Box 822 3125 Perkins Ave. CRODO 4645 West Cuicaco Ave. 187 East Becuer Sr. 
Wartersury, Conn. CLEVELAND, OHIO. The Chrome Plate Curicaco, It. MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





Member of Supply & Equipment Section—American Paper & Pulp Association 
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THINK 
it over 


Have you bought a centrifugal pump because the promised efficiency was high. ..and 




















then learned more about this matter of efficiency... learned that it is easy to build 
a pump very cheaply that will show a high initial efficiency? Take note: a small shaft 
helps in the matter of impeller design, and close clearances help to increase initial 
efficiency. But what happens when the pump goes into service? The light shaft 
deflects .. . clearances wear away rapidly and off drop capacity and efficiency. Does 
it pay to purchase without investigating the construction of the pump? Think it over. 
Warren will gladly give you the sizes of shafts and bearings, as well as other data 


that you should have. 403 


WARREN STEAM PUMP COMPANY, Inc. 
WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS « Agencies in principal cities 
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“Ta-Ta, you Trojans .. . 
we're going 
back to Greece”’ 


ROM the very earliest times Hamilton Felts 
have played an important part in the making 
of recorded history as we know it today. 


The most diligent research in the great archives of 
both the Old and the New World brings to light 
the fact that the first Hamilton Felt was made late 
in Pleistocene Age, about 1858 A. D. 


During those 75 years Shuler & Benninghofen have 
accumulated the experience that results in the 
perfect Hamilton Felt which we know today. 


For it is experience that dictates the choice of the 
wool, the methods of washing, of carding, of spin- 


Billet-doux of the Greeks to the Trojans 
which was pinned to the Trojan Horse 
was printed on stock made with Hamil- 
ton Felts. This is accepted as the reason 
why the document, only recently dis- 
covered at the South Pole, lasted these 
go0odness-knows-how-many centuries. 


ning, of weaving, and of fulling. And experience 
alone can dictate these things. Not yet has the 
making of a felt been reduced to the exactness and 
uniformity of an inflexible formula. There is no 
way to control the atmosphere and the way in 
which the sheep grow their wool. Each type of 
wool — each fleece — has its own characteristics. 


But because Shuler & Benninghofen have this 
experience they know how to make felts that make 
paper cheaper, better, and in more than usual 
quantities. 


Try one Hamilton Felt and you’ll never use any 
other. The Hamilton Felt is a better felt. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, Hamilton, Ohio 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 





Hamilton Felts are marked by two blue 
lines full width of the felt and by one 
shorter blue line midway between them. 
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1 CUT REFINING COSTS 


Six 350-borsepower Westinghouse Synchronous Motors 





Duluth, Minn. Heavy-duty construction, excess thrust 
capacity, and ability to improve power factor make 
these motors highly economital for Jordan drive. 





This 150-horsepower Westinghouse Motor was an up- 
to-date Jordan drive 25 years ago. The greater 
economy of a modern Westinghouse Synchronous Motor 
more than justifies replacing the older motor. 








driving Jordans in mill of Northwest Paper Coy. 





with 
MODERN 
JORDAN 
MOTORS 


YNCHRONOUS motors for 

Jordan drive have been an 
important factor in the program 
of modernization and cost reduction of many paper mills. 
These mills not only are realizing worthwhile savings 
in power costs by using the new high-efficiency synchro- 
nous motors in place of antiquated induction motors, 
but they also have made available more useful power, 
due to high mill power factor, with no increase in 
generating, transforming or line capacity. 
Westinghouse synchronous Jordan motors, in addition 
to their high efficiency and ability to improve power fac- 
tor, are far superior to the older designs, both mechani- 
cally and electrically. Among the improved features 
of Westinghouse Jordan motors are ample thrust 
capacity, unbreakable steel construction, bearings that 
are dust-proof and oil leakage-proof, double protected 
insulation that is proof against heat, moisture, mild 
acids and alkalies, and low starting current with full 
voltage starting. 
We shall be glad to send you additional information on 
the economies of Westinghouse Jordan motors. Write 
our nearest sales office. 





Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 
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(jet all the Cushion you 


pay for... Dont take a 
Hard Rubber Base 


¢ 


NCE all rolls were made with 

a hard rubber base. You had 

to pay good money for dead rub- 

ber, because nobody knew how 

to fasten soft, live rubber directly 
to the metal core. 

Then Goodrich developed the 
Vulcalock process which insures 
a practically inseparable bond be- 
tween rubber cushion and metal 
core—with no intervening layer of 
hard rubber. 

Say you’re buying a roll with a 
1” cushion. No longer need you 
accept one of the old-time rolls 
with a dead rubber base about 14” 





NO HARD RUBBER base in this 
roll. Its cover is live rubber clear 
down to the metal core. It’s a Good- 
rich roll, covered by the Vulcalock 
process, which bonds soft rubber 
directly to metal with an adhesion 
in excess of 500 pounds to the 
square inch. Specify Vulcalock rolls 
and you get 100% live cushion. 














thick. Specify Goodrich Vulca- 
lock, and you get a roll that gives 
you one hundred cents’ worth of 
rubber cushion for every dollar 
spent. 

The old-fashioned roll cheats you 
out of one-quarter of the cushion you 
pay for. You lose again when it’s time 
to re-cover. The metal core has to be 
re-rough-threaded. There’s loss of 





metal that has to be made good by 
thickening the rubber cover. Every 
time the roll is re-covered, you pay 
for a thicker cover. 

In quality as well as quantity of 
cushioning, you get a better buy 
in a Vulcalock roll. Unlike the mak- 
ers of hard rubber base rolls, we 
don’t have to worry about vulcaniz- 
ing two kinds of rubber at the same 
time. We can compound a rubber 
cover exactly to meet your needs. 


Write for literature describing 
Vulcalock rolls in greater detail. 
Prices on specific jobs quoted with- 
out obligation. The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company (Est. 1870), 
Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 


VULCALOCK PAPER MILL 
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FOR BETTER OPACITY IN 
COATED STOCKS...TITANOX-B 


Paper manufacturers, searching for ways to improve the opacity 
and finish of coated stocks, have secured promising results with 
Titanox-B (barium base). This remarkable pigment is distinguished by 
the following properties: (1) fine particle size; (2) exceptional bright- 

ness; (3) high tinting strength; (4) chemical inertness; (5) high refractive 
index; (6) moderately high bulking value. @ In paper manufacturing 
Titanox-B mixes readily with clay, blanc fixe, or satin white. It disperses 
easily with casein size. It does not tend to thicken and it brushes out well 
making an even coat. e Our Pure Titanium Oxide (TiO,) has also produced 
excellent results as a filler in book and magazine stock. @ It will pay you 
to investigate Titanox pigments. Discover how these products may help 
you produce better stocks. Helpful information will be gladly furnished. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of TITANOX-B (Barium Base) 
> TITANOX-C (Calcium Base)... PURE TITANIUM OXIDE 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet Station, St. Lovis, 
Missouri; Pacific Coast Distributor: National Lead Company 
of California, 2240 24th Street, San Francisco, California; 
Canadian Distributor: Wilson, Paterson, Gifford, Ltd., 101 Murray 
Street, Montreal — 132 St. Helen's Avenve, Toronto, Ontario. 
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BELTING 





TEST SPECIAL is a worthy leader in this staunch line of 
transmission belts. Anything that a good belt should do is done 
more efficiently — more economically — by TEST SPECIAL. 


OR more than three generations 

N. Y. B. & P. Co. belting has served 
the Paper Industry faithfully and well. 
Today it holds an enviable place in the 
trade throughout this country. 


To win and retain the confidence of 
experienced belting buyers, the New York 
Belting & Packing Company has never for 
a moment ceased its development and re- 


search work. As methods and machinery 
have taken on new efficiency, the construc- 
tion of each belt has been improved to meet 
every demand that could be made of it. 


This famous line of N. Y. B. & P. belting 
includes a type for every conceivable 
purpose. Each problem of Paper Mill 
power transmission has its solution in this 
complete range of beltings. 


N.Y. B. & P. MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS ARE SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH COMPETENT DISTRIBUTORS 





21! PASSAIC ST. 


BELTING & PackING (©. 


TINO @ 


PASSAIC,.N.J. © 7 
« 
SS 
ye 
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Prosperity Will Return 


have met in Chicago, have nominated their re- 

spective candidates for President and Vice- 
President and adjourned. The nominees of both par- 
ties are a disappointment to many, as not representing 
that strong type of leadership which the country had 
hoped would head up the respective tickets. 

However, as we have said before in this column, the 
voters of this country have had it brought home to 
them that it is useless to look for relief in legislative 
matters and for the correction of legislative abuses to 
the President, be he Republican or Democrat, but they 
are convinced that if the country is to be released from 
its burdensome pork-barrel appropriation, its bureau- 
cratie taxeating army of high price employees, the 
medium that controls this relief is the senators and con- 
gressmen elected by the people. Therefore, the essen- 
tial thing in the coming election is to see to it that only 
those senators and representatives are elected and sent 
down to Washington who unequivocally stand for re- 
duction of the administrative and all governmental 
expense and the elimination of governmental waste. 

This present Congress met in December, 1931. In 
seven long months of its session, it has failed to give 
the country the relief that it demanded and expected. 
The reason was that the senators and representatives 
in Congress have been men oblivious to the demands of 
their constituents and to the pleas for relief which have 
surfeited Washington during the past few months. 
Had the present members of both houses of Congress 
been men truly representative of their constituents in 
possession of the economic conditions of the country, 
we should have had the relief that would have put us 
on the road to prosperity months ago. The present 
Congress has demonstrated its total inefficiency to meet 


T= Republican and Democratic conventions 


the crisis that has confronted the country; hence, they 
must go. 

The coming election will be probably the most im- 
portant the country has ever faced. That there is a 
widespread conviction and determination on the part 
of all taxpayers to elect only men to Congress in the 
future who will stand foursquare, first, last and all 
time, for drastic reduction in the publie expenditures, 
is just the truest fact we know of. 

The present Congress will shortly adjourn. Business 
abroad is showing signs of stability and upturn. There 
are many evidences in this country at present that the 
bottom of the depression has been reached and that a 
broad base for return of prosperity has been landed. 
The index which business men are now watching is 
that of the action of commodity prices. Commodity 
prices are no longer declining. In the past three weeks, 
they have shown a slight advance. That a substantial 
upturn in commodity prices is just ahead of us cannot 
be denied. With the return of higher commodity prices, 
profits can be expected from industry. Stocks and 
bonds will begin to appreciate and confidence will 
return. 

Let no one despair! The United States of America is 
Our annual income is estimated at about fifty 
billions of dollars. Our total debts will not exceed 
fifteen billions. The country is therefore solvent. The 
issue of the present campaign will not become a deter- 
rent to business as in former campaigns. There is but 
one issue before the American people. Elect senators 
and representatives for the coming session of Congress 
in December, 1932, who will go to Washington with 
but one purpose ahead of them—that of cutting out at 
least one billion dollars of national expense from the 
country’s budget. This is the issue that is becoming, 


sound. 
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clearer as each day goes by, and with the certainty that 
that program will be put into effect and become effec- 
tive not later than December, 1932, the people of this 
country will gain confidence and that confidence will 
breed better business. 


How Does Your Compass Read? 
N times of prosperity, market demands are so great 
that seldom does the customer complain. Every- 
thing and anything seems to go. Prices may be out 
of line, but commodities are required and delivery is 
essential. Therefore, rather than haggling over prices 
or quality, orders are placed and accepted. Business 
goes on. Profits are made and suecess seems assured. 
When a buyer’s market obtains, however, condi- 
tions are Better sales effort is required. 
Prices must not only be right but must be in line or 
Quality is im- 


reversed. 


perhaps lower than most competition. 


portant and delivery is often more important than in 


times of prosperity. There is only hand to mouth 
buying and sometimes delivery is expected at the 
moment that an order is given or, ironically speaking, 
even before. 

Papermakers with years of experience behind them 
are familiar with the above truisms. They have gone 
through years of prosperity when time was hard to 
find for even the most important of maintenance work. 
Plants were operated to utmost capacity. Quality 
was not always uppermost in the minds of executives. 
The important thought was to produee—to produce 
as much paper or pulp or what not as could be made, 
because the market was calling for it. The lash was 
on production. 

These same executives have also gone through 
periods of adversity when business was poor, orders 
were few and far between, and profits were hard to 
make. 

Some firms and men that have lived through such 
periods of economic prosperity and stress have de- 
veloped a strength that permits them to weather a 
storm of economic disturbatce and to continue their 
voyage to its destination—profit. Without profit, 
business can not exist. 

Other firms and men have not profited by the 
experience through which they have been foreed to 
go. No reserve strength has been developed to weather 
the storm. They become shipwrecked when perhaps 
all that was needed was a new reading of the compass, 
the good ship headed in the right direction, and the 
captain’s order to go ahead. 

In what direction is your ship headed? Check up 
on its course before it is too late—then bon voyage. 


Share Your Knowledge 


ROGRESS has been stimulated by those indi- 

viduals who during the ages have recorded their 
own thoughts and actions, or who have recorded the 
thoughts and actions of others. The development of 
the printing press and the manufacture of cheap 
paper which made this recording easier were without 
doubt two of the most outstanding achievements of 
all time. It would be most difficult to surmise what 
our present civilization might be like if neither paper 
nor the printing press had been invented. 

The literature on the subject of papermaking 
although meager until comparatively recent years, 
contains a tremendous amount of data on widely di- 
vergent subjects of specific interest to pulp and paper 
makers. The preparation or writing of the material 
constituting this literature not only has benefited the 
industry as a whole but also the many writers who 
have produced it. 

It is common practice in approaching a research 
problem of any kind, at least in the field of science, 
to first review the literature on the subject at hand. 
Such a review eliminates the repetition of much work 
which might otherwise be done if it were not for the 
published records of previous workers. The attitude 
of such research workers might well be followed in 
approaching and solving some of the more specific 
problems of pulp and paper making. 

As one interested in the pulp and paper making 
industry, whether from the production, technical, or 
management side, might it be suggested that the trade 
literature contains much valuable and helpful infor- 
Subseribe to one or more of the magazines 
Follow them 


mation. 
published in the interest of the trade. 
carefully and keep up on the progress that is being 
made. At the same time, develop an interest in 
putting the results of your own work in written form. 

Permit the industry as a whole to benefit from your 
experiences by submitting such material as you might 
prepare to the trade press for publication. What you 
might believe to be only a trivial accomplishment 
might be of unusual importance to some one with 
lesser experience. Its preparation will give you a 
more complete understanding of the subject and 


supply you with some real enjoyment. Try it. 


@ JUST NOW, the advice of Major Bodenhamer is 
timely: ‘‘If there is any place where application of the 
Golden Rule is a necessity, that place is in the driver’s 
seat ; or in working around dangerous machinery ; or in 
other hazardous activities where one man’s carelessness 


may result in injury to others.”’ 
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VYcusands o Cellars a year 


“And Dayton Cog-Belt Drives make these 


economies possible.” So said a well- 
known Production Manager, speaking 
of a new compressor installation in a 
large meat packing plant. *And here’s 
why: 

Short center-to-center couplings of 
Dayton Cog-Belt Drives permitted two 
ammonia compressors to replace one 
steam compressor in the same floor space. 
With each compressor running on alter- 
nate days, temperatures were reduced 
from 12° above zero to 3° above. . 
operating time reduced from 7 days to 
5% days per week and for the first time 
in 50 years no steam is now required in 
the plant on non-operating days. . . elec- 
tric current at a low rate instead of 4 to 
6 tons of coal per day . .. oil consumption 
reduced from 114 gallons to 1 quart per 
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. . and cooling-out processes are 
se BEF up materially. 


How Dayton Cog-Belt Drives 
Effect Savings 

First, the shorter center-to-center 
couplings, saving floor space, are a direct 
result of Dayton’s exclusive and patented 
cog construction. This gives Dayton Cog- 
Belts far greater flexibility. They’re dwilt 
to bend... easily, at high speed, around 
smaller diameter pulleys . . . without dis- 
tortion and without internal heating. 
They don’t stretch, seldom 
need adjusting, never any dress- 
ing-or lubricating. 

Second, they deliver more 
power. Speeds are positive. 
There’s no slipping or sliding. 
For the sides of the belt are 


die-cut, not molded . . . another exclusive 
Dayton feature. The die- cut raw edge con- 
tact surface provides greater gripping 
power. This means greater production 
at any speed. 

Nor is that all. Less time is wasted on 
account of belt trouble. Machines are 
kept running faster, steadier, smoother. 
Belt replacements are cut in half, and 
more. Without obligation our engineers 
will gladly tell you how Dayton Cog-Belt 
Drives will effect definite economies in 
your own plant. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Factory Distributors in Principal Cities 


and all Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company Sales Offices 


*The name of the comp. —_ a 
installation is located will 
written request. 


Yay tom 


COG-BELT DRIVES 

















The First Three Years 
Are the Hardest 


HIS month we can celebrate the third anniversary 
of our dearly bought ‘‘Depression.’’ It is three 
How long it will continue to live depends 
We can 


years old. 
entirely upon us and our mental attitude. 
annihilate it tomorrow if we are of that mind. 
Little by little, realization of this fact is penetrating 
the comprehension of the American public, with the 
result that signs of annihilation are already visible. 
During the past two weeks I have talked with four 
nationally recognized advertising men in agencies 
which collectively handle much of the country’s adver- 
a And without knowledge on their part 
that they were collaborating with someone else, each of 
the four men told me the names of at least 20 national 
advertisers who are now making money—for the first 
time since the crash of 1929. These firms were well 
diversified, being in the drug, food products, and equip- 
ment fields. And every one of them are making money 
today—in sizeable, satisfactory volume. 
First—these manu- 


They are 


There are two reasons for this: 
facturers are aggressively after the business. 
working fourteen hours a day for the same volume of 
sales they formerly corraled in seven hours. But—they 
are working the fourteen hours a day. 

The second reason can be found in the adjustments 
They no longer buy 
The Century or 


made to methods of operation. 
$10 quarts of Seotch for a $20 buyer. 
the Overland-Limited are not boarded with such aban- 
don. Most of them are on a five-day-a-week pay basis. 
Working so hard, they are able to get along with a 
reduced personnel. Most of the salaries have been cut 
from 10 to 15 per cent. 
increased purchasing power of the dollar. 


Cut in accordance with the 
Raw mate- 
rials cost less. They are sharper buyers than they were 
four or five years ago. 

For these two reasons, this group of manufacturers 
are making money. Not in the same volume they en- 
joyed during 1928—but 1928 was no more a normal 
year than 1932. 

Now I don’t know much about economics. But I 
know this: the American way of doing business will 
not permit a manufacturer to continue to make money 
for longer than about six months before he begins to 
spend some. He is going to start advertising—and that 
works wonders on competitors—and on all manufactur- 
It starts the cycle on its upward eurve. And that 
That is just the American way of 


ers. 
isn’t economics. 


doing business. 
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By WILLIAM SIBLEY 


One of the biggest stumbling blocks to the speedy 
annihilation of Old Man Depression is the fact that 
too many of us have become gloomy defeatists. Men 
who formerly were successful department managers or 
business heads, now show themselves to be cynical 
socialists with a keen, insatiable appetite for disaster, 

One certain way to keep Depression alive and healthy 
is to continue in this defeatist attitude of mind. Far 
too many of us are insisting that our present civiliza- 
tion is sliding rapidly to wrack and ruin. Too many 
of us take a sort of bitter delight in contemplating a 
future of utter chaos—find a rancid sort of satisfae- 
tion in predicting a further multiplication of diffi- 
culties. It is this defeatist attitude which is helping to 
keep alive and kicking this three year old depression 
of ours. 

It is true, we are in a bad way. There is little to be 
gained by refusing to look facts in the face. But to 
sit around and mope; loudly to blame ‘‘the Morgans”’ 
or the ‘‘interests’’; to envision only that day when 
bread-lines shall break into a riot and smash bakery 
windows—is not the way to correct matters. 

We had our cake—four, five, six and seven years ago. 
We ate it—in gulps that were much too large. Now we 
have the stomach-ache. But between groans to insist 
that this stomach-ache is going to last forever is not 
only silly but malicious. 

This depression is going to die. Personally, I think 
its demise has already set in. The fact that many cor- 
porations are making money right today indicates we 
are more than half-way out of the woods. The end is 
in sight for all those who will see and comprehend. 

Those who have gained the realization that 1929 
was not a normal year and therefore do not expect its 
immediate return—those who are content to make 
money in sensible amounts and are not looking nor 
wishing for a lot of sky-rocketing paper profits—those 
who are willing to work and work hard for what they 
get—those who realize that a 10 per cent cut (or even 
two tens) from their 1929 salary still leaves more than 





they earned six years ago—are doing signal service 
in this business of commercial recovery. They are the 
bellwethers, and their tinkle is to be heard in the cash 
register. 

The chronic pessimists, the defeatists, the cynics, the 
skeptics, the purveyors of disappointment, fear and 
embitterment, are the ones who are costing this country 
a heavier price than all the ‘‘shorts’’ on Wall Street 


have imposed in all history. 
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THIS CENTRIFUGAL PUMP... 

illustrates a fundamental Goulds advan- 
tage. Five different irons are used in its 
manufacture. 

Why is this important? Because different 
parts of the same pump impose different re- 
quirements to attain maximum performance. 
In a wearing ring, wear resistance is the 
first necessity; in a casing it is mechanical 
density (lack of porosity); in a bedplate, 
machinability, etc. 

Why is this fundamentally a Goulds 
advantage? Because the widely diversified 
Goulds line compels the making of a wide va- 
riety of castings. Foundry facilities are main- 
tained that could not possibly be supported, 
were Goulds specializing on a limited line. 

Goulds regularly produce five standard 
irons. These range from a fairly soft grey 
iron to a low-carbon iron of a strength form- 
erly found only in steel. It has a fineness of 
grain and freedom from porosity which 
steel castings never possess. 

Goulds also cast many special irons and 
other metals such as “Ni-Resist,” nickel and 
nickel-chromium irons, heat treated cast- 
iron, aluminum alloys, red and yellow 
brasses, phosphor, manganese, aluminum 
and acid resisting bronzes, gun metal, monel 
metal, “Everdur.” 

The development of these many metals 
and their proper application is the result of 
intensive research. Such research is a con- 
stant part of Goulds practice. It costs over 
$1,500 weekly. To you who want durability, 
reliability and economy of operation in a 
pump, it is a promise of continuously better 
performance. 

Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca, Falls, N. Y. 
Branches and agents in principal cities. 
World’s largest makers of pumps exclusively. 
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Downingtown Rubber Covered 
Suction Press Rolls are now used on 
machines making bonds, writings, 
book, glassine, carbon, coating, 
greaseproof, jute, rope and rag 
papers. . . « Rubber Covered 
Suction Rolls can be used on high 
clay content papers without shadow 
marking. Heavier weighting is now 
possible, which results in more water 
removal and also insures safer 
running at increased speeds. 
The Downingtown Manufac- 


turing Company, Downingtown, Pa. 
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Brilliant yellow in shade, Pontamine Yellow 
SXG possesses good fastness to alkali, 
acid and chlorine. 


fo du Pont dyestuff gives very little two-sided 
effect in India tints and buff shades. It is well 
suited to Buff Ledgers and other papers where fast- 


ness to alkali, acid and chlorine is essential. Re- 


OYE ES member—our Technical Service Department is 


always at your service to help solve your paper 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


dye problems. 


DU PONT DYES FOR PAPER 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New 

York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R.L, ‘and San Francisco, 

Calif. Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries, Ltd., Dye- 
stuffs Division, Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Canada. 
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Champion Fibre Company Specifies 
Kenwood Plate Press Felts for 
World’s Largest Book Paper Machine 


In line with its consistently progressive policy of 
seeking the best equipment available to produce a 
quality product, the Champion Fibre Company 
specified Kenwood Plate Press Felts for its new 242 
inch book paper machine. Their choice of Ken- 
wood was not a matter of chance, but was based 
on several years of experience with these same 
felts on their two 168 inch machines. 


This is renewed proof of the old statement that 
‘(Performance Counts.”’ 


If you have a problem involving better finish at 
no sacrifice of felt life or water removal, let us 
tell you what Kenwood Plate Press Felts can do 
for you, or consult the Kenwood representative. 


KENWOOD ix-/FELTS 


Fe ¢ HUYCK & SONS 
KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


IN 
ANY 
QUANTITY 
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GRASSELLI tet 


SILICATE OF SODA 


A mineral loader used by many mills making various grades 


of paper. Its use increases retention of other fillers and 
) sizes, improves formation and printing qualities of the 


paper and prevents “whiskers”. 










THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co. Other Grasselli Chemicals for Paper Manufacturers 
CLEVELAND en OHIO Acetate of Lead C. P. Ammonium Hydroxide 
a ee Aluminum Sulphate, Commercial CC. P. Hydrochloric Acid 
New York and Export Office: Aluminum Sulphate, Iron Free C. P. Nitric Acid 
350 Fifth Avenue Aqua Ammonia C. P. Sulphuric Acid 
Barium Carbonate Muriatic Acid 





BRANCHES AND]JWAREHOUSES: 






Barium Chloride Salt Cake 











NY ‘ : 

~~ AM Sy Ee Barium Sulphate (Blanc Fixe) Soda Ash 

BOSTON NEW ORLEANS Bleach Sulphuric Acid 

CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA Caustic Soda Tri-Sodium Phosphate 

CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 

CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS Write, wire or phone any of our branches. Our Research Department 

DETROIT ST. PAUL may be of help in solving some of your problems. This service is 
SODUS, N. Y. available to you. 





+ GRASSELLI GRADE 
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$500 


REWARD 





will be paid to 

the person 

supplying me 

or the local 

police, with the 

first information 

leading to a 

successful prosecution 

of any person or firm 
manufacturing paper outside 
the Irish Free State, bearing 
the watermarked words 


“PAPER GUARANTEED MADE IN IRELAND 
BY SWIFT BROOK PAPER MILLS LTD.” 


or 


“PAPER GUARANTEED MADE IN CO. DUBLIN 
BY SWIFT BROOK PAPER MILLS LTD.” 


Philip O'Reilly, 
Solicitor, 

19 St. Andrew Street, 
Dublin, I. F. S. 


Guaranteed Swift Brook Paper made in Saggart, Ireland 
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This chart shows that our plant control—a perfect control of all 
processes through which Appleton Felts pass from the raw wool 
to the finished felt—is a vital factor in producing felts that are 
standard for quality, design and service. With the development 
of paper making processes Appleton Felts have kept pace, 
improving wherever necessary to meet modern and ever changing 


conditions. 
Let us help you Every operation in manufacture is checked. Every detail carefully 
Our more than 40 years’ ex- inspected—toward the end that your production will be aided. 
portence os ot your service Our plant control is for your benefit—to help you also turn out 
anytime. Write us for details. quality products. ; 


And, remember, Appleton Felts are made for your definite require- 
ments. Their use is your assurance of service and satisfaction. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Felts and Jachets 


Lee 
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The E Q RQ Y steam Turbine Co. 


TERRY SQUARE, :- HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 






DISTRICT OFFICES 


DETROIT, MICH, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
HAVANA, CUBA 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
DENVER, COLO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
RICHMOND, VA. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
TULSA, OKLA. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


PRODUCTS 


STEAM TURBINES 


HERRINGBONE GEARS 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT COUPLINGS 


TURBO-GENERATOR UNITS, ETC. 





TERRY STEAM TURBINES: 

Each Terry Turbine is specially designed for the conditions under which it 
will operate. Therefore, in writing for information, the following data should 
be included so that we can offer the turbine best suited to your conditions: (1) 
Steam pressure available at the turbine inlet. (2) Temperature of steam. (3) 
Exhaust steam pressure. (4) Horsepower required. (5) 
Revolutions per minute at which driven machine will 
operate. (6) Make, size and type of machine which turbine 
will drive and any special details or requirements. 


APPLICATIONS: 

Terry Turbines are used to drive centrifugal pumps, 
blowers, fans, generators, exciters, coal pulverizers, 
paper machines, line shafting and many other types of 
apparatus. Vertical turbines are used to drive deep 
well pumps, blowers, etc. 


SIZES AND TYPES: 

All sizes up to 2000 H.P. and for all steam pressures 
and exhaust pressures. Built for condensing, non-con- 
densing, low pressure, mixed pressure and bleeder 
operation. Turbine may be either direct connected to 
driven machine or through Terry herringbone gears. 
Vertical turbines in capacities up to 600 H.P. are also 
available. 


TERRY MULTI-VELOCITY STAGE TURBINES — 
Durable and trouble proof: 

Employ an indestructible one-piece wheel made from 
a steel forging. The buckets are milled from the solid 
metal. The power producing action of the steam in the 
wheel takes place entirely on the curved surfaces at the 
back of the buckets. Wear at this point does not affect 
the angle at which the steam enters or leaves the wheel. 

Therefore, these turbines will maintain their 
original capacity for years. Blades have large clear- 
ances and are further protected by projecting rims at 
the sides of the wheel. It is impossible for the blades 
to foul. High efficiencies are obtained even at low 
speeds. Bulletin S-84. 


TERRY MULTI-PRESSURE STAGE TURBINES: 

Employ a high pressure and low pressure element. 
High pressure element consists of a two or three-row 
velocity wheel; low pressure element consists of several stages of the Rateau 
type. Machines are so designed that the correct number of stages can be used 
to fit exactly the conditions under which turbine will operate. Bulletin S-80. 





GOVERNORS AND CONTROL MECHANISMS: 

Turbines may be equipped with various types of governors: (A) Constant 
speed, either direct acting or oil relay type. (B) Variable speed hydraulic fluid. 
{C) Overspeed trip. All Terry overspeed governors include entirely separate 
tripping mechanism and separate overspeed valve. They are in no way con- 
nected with main governor valve. (D) Pump governors, constant or excess 
pressure type. (E) Remote speed control mechanisms can be supplied so that 





1000 K.W. Terry Turbo-Alternator 
Unit, designed to bleed steam at 
50 Ibs. 











turbine speed can be controlled from some distant point. (F) Governors to meet 
special requirements can also be designed. Tell us your problems and we will 
assist in their solution. 

TERRY TURBO-GENERATOR UNITS: 

Made in all sizes from 3 to 1000 K.W. d.c. or a.c. Geared or direct connected. - 
Units may be designed for bleeder pressures or back pressures of 100 Ibs. or over. 
The exhaust steam is clean and free from oil. It may be used for all types of 
heating and process work. 


VARIABLE SPEED TURBINES: 

Are the result of many years of experience in supplying variable speed drives 
for paper machines — a service 
that is extremely exacting due 
to the accurate governing that 
is required at all speeds. 

Units are equipped with the 
Terry Hydraulic Fluid Type 
Governor. This mechanism 
permits the turbine speed to 
be varied throughout a wide 
range while the unit is in opera- 
tion. Accurate governing is 
obtained at all speeds. 


TERRY HERRINGBONE 
GEARS: 

Used for speed 
or reducing. 

Gears and pinions are double 
helical type. No end thrust. 
Forced feed lubrication throughout. Oil pump below normal oil level insuring 
copious lubrication when starting. Bearings and gear housing are of extremely 
rugged construction. Cool, quiet, efficient. Specially designed for high speed 

service. Conservatively rated. Bulletin S-17. 


increasing 


600 H. P. Terry Turbine Gear Unit. 
Equipped with variable speed governor 
and remote speed control 


TERRY FLEXIBLE COUPLING: 

High grade, accurately constructed coupling of pin 
and bushing type. Faces and peripheries of coupling 
flanges are accurately ground to facilitate checking 
alignment. Flanges are made from steel forgings. 
Sizes from 1 to 12 in. maximum shaft bore.. When 
making inquiries, state diameter of shaft, revolutions 
per minute, horsep t itted and type of ma- 
chines to be connected. Bulletin S-66. T1093 








Shaft Coupling 
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Micro-organisms in Papermaking 


manufacturing is known to every paper man. 

The factors which are liable to cause trouble are 
hardness, iron, manganese, silica and organic sub- 
stances. 

Hardness interferes with sizing and coloring. With 
hard water a greater amount of aluminum sulphate is 
required for the ‘size, and the sizing loses its quality 
owing to the presence of calcium and magnesium salts 
of resins. Colors are dulled by alkali earths ; mordants 
may be affected. 

Iron and manganese get into the water either from 
the soil or from trade wastes. Manganese is originally 
always present in its bivalent form, iron either in its 
ferrous or ferric form. Deep well waters mostly con- 
tain iron in the form of ferrous carbonate or hydroxide, 
surface waters chiefly as colloidal or precipitated ferric 
hydroxide. The stability of the colloidal, soluble form 
depends on the hydrogen ion concentration of the water 
and the organic substances, which act as protective 
colloids. The oxidation of ferrous and manganous 
salts to the brown ferric and manganic hydroxides takes 
place in contact with the air under the influence of 
inorganic catalysts or micro-organisms, or in contact 
with oxidizing bleaches. 

Both iron and manganese cause discoloration of the 
pulp and paper, their brown hydroxides being absorbed 
by the fiber. In addition to this, iron, and probably also 
manganese, act as catalysts in the oxidation of cellulose 
to oxycellulose, as may be seen from the gradual dis- 
appearance of the brown color and the loss of strength 
for beating, the softening and the increased Fehling 
reaction of the fiber. Iron interferes seriously with the 
sizing, making the size uneven and cockly and sensitive 
to light. This is particularly troublesome in the case 
of photographie papers, which deteriorate on exposure 
to light. Iron causes trouble in coloring by interfering 
with mordants and dyes. The permissible iron content 
depends on the quality of paper. For high grade white 
or delicate tint papers and for photographie papers, 
even 0.1 part iron per million may cause trouble. Man- 
ganese interferes less with sizing and coloring, since 


Tm important part played by water in paper 
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By W. H. GESELL 
Formerly General Manager of The Hamersley Mfg. Co. 


it is not yielded by the fiber as readily as iron. Lab- 
oratory experiments have, however, shown that man- 
ganese is much more detrimental to the stability of 
rosin size milk than is iron, though the effect varies 
in the presence of calcium salts. Furthermore, an 
experimental batch containing as little as 2 parts per 
million of manganese took three times as long to drain 
as a mass without manganese and retained a positive 
bleach test several times longer. Manganese dioxide, 
especially in the absence of an acid reaction, is adhesive 
and forms with the calcium chloride from the bleach 
a cementing material which clogs drains and hastens 
deterioration of drain rags by holding moisture and 
bleach in them. 

Silica is contained in all surface and ground waters, 
partly as colloidal silica and partly as potassium sili- 
cate. The silicates of the soil are gradually decom- 
posed by the action of water, carbon dioxide; silica and 
clay remaining. Like iron and manganese, silica is 
assimilated by certain micro-organisms, and may be 
yielded by them to the water. Silica causes hardening 
of the paper. In one plant supplied by surface water 
rich in micro-organisms, a particularly tinny sheet of 
paper was produced. 

Organic matter and micro-organisms: Suspended 
dead organic matter is troublesome chiefly through the 
discoloration caused by its adsorption. Micro-organisms 
either directly attack the paper (molds) or the size, 
consuming the gelatin and disintegrating it, or they act 
indirectly by accumulating and discharging iron, man- 
ganese and silica. The best known of these micro- 
organisms are the so-called iron bacteria. As early as 
1836, Ehrenberg found that micro-organisms play an 
important role in the deposition of ochraceous layers 
of bog iron ore. The iron precipitating organisms are 
present wherever iron-bearing waters occur. They are 
eapable of oxidizing iron within a much wider pH 
range than aeration, 4.5 to 10. Organic matter and an 
acid, but not too acid, reaction of the water are favor- 
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able for their growth. They need oxygen, and grow in 
the dark or in diffuse daylight. The favorable tem- 
perature range is between 4 deg. C. and 25 deg. C., but 
they may remain viable up to 40 deg. C. Slimy stream- 
ers as well as iron incrustations on a nonferruginous 
basis are due entirely to iron bacteria. Tubercular 
inerustations observed in tanks and pipes are due 
chiefly to the action of carbon dioxide, but their forma- 
tion and growth is promoted by iron bacteria, whose 
metabolic processes furnish carbon dioxide. The organ- 
isms accumulate iron hydroxide in the mucilagenous 
sheaths which constitute their outer envelope. In some 
places iron bacteria were considered as a good means 
of precipitating soluble iron from water, but once intro- 
duced, they multiply with such rapidity that they soon 
become a nuisance. Their decomposition gives rise to 
a most offensive odor, not easily forgotten. 

The iron bacteria belong to two classes: The higher 
thread forming organisms, consisting of sheaths which 
inelude cells generally plainly visible. Reproduction 
takes place by internally produced gonidia, one organ- 
ism producing as many as one hundred gonidia, or by 
the separation of motile and nonmotile cells (Trichobac- 
teria). Crenothrix polyspora, Leptothrix ochracea, 
Leptothrix trichogenes, Cladothrix dichotoma, belong 
to this class. The lower or true bacteria are Galionella 
or Spyrophyllum ferrugineum, which is considered to 
be the most abundant iron bacteria, Siderocapsa and 
Sideromonas. 

There exists a certain amount of confusion with 
regard to iron bacteria. While some authors believe 
that they need iron for their life processes and subsist 
on carbon dioxide alone as a source of organic sub- 
stance, others maintain that iron bacteria need organic 
matter for their subsistence and that the iron aceumula- 
tion is an incidental physicochemical process. The 
truth lies in between. There are true or obligatory and 
facultative iron bacteria. 

(1). True iron bacteria derive their energy from 
decomposition of ferrous bicarbonate, liberating ferrous 
hydroxide which they oxidize to ferric hydroxide and 
utilizing the carbon dioxide. According to observations 
made in cultures ferrous bicarbonate cannot be replaced 
by other ferrous salts. Here the liberation of iron is 
an essential process of assimilation. The amount of 
energy liberated is very small as compared with that 
liberated by the assimilation of nitrogen or sulfur. Only 
15 calories are produced by the oxidation of one mole- 
eule of ferrous earbonate; consequently very large 
amounts of iron hydrate must be oxidized in order to 
produce the requisite energy. To assimilate one part 
of carbon, about 750 parts of iron hydrate must be 
formed. 

(2). Facultative iron bacteria do not require ferrous 
carbonate for their life processes but deposit ferric 
hydroxide when either organic or inorganic iron salts 
are present. 

(3). Bacteria, mainly lower ones, which cannot util- 
ize inorganic iron salts, but which utilize the organic 
acid radical of organic salts, thereby depositing ferric 
hydroxide. The iron inerustation produced by the lat- 
ter may be considered as purely mechanical. They 
should not be classified as iron bacteria. 

Spirophyllum belongs to the obligate iron group, 
while Leptothrix can live without iron compounds, but 
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ean utilize them when they are present. Leptothrix — 
and Crenothrix ean also utilize manganese compounds, — 
Some authors attribute the deposition of manganese 
from water entirely to biological action, while others 
attribute it at least to a large extent to oxidation with — 
the aid of inorganic catalysis. 

Laboratory experiments with Aspergillus have shown 
that besides bacteria, molds are also able to store iron 
and manganese. 

A number of soil bacteria are able to dissolve silicates, 
chiefly by means of the acid products of their metabol- 
ism, carbon dioxide and organie acids. Silicates con. 
taining alkali earths are most easily attacked. The 
intensity of contact of the micro-organisms with the 
silicates seems to be of greater importance even than the 
acid produced. Thus B. extorquens which envelops the 
silicate particles closely and firmly has the strongest 
solvent action although it produced only carbon diox- 
ide. Yeasts have a less solvent action, although they 
produce more carbon dioxide, but their contact with the 
minerals is not so close. Nitrite-forming bacteria have 
a considerable solvent action because they produce a 
strong acid, nitrous acid. Aspatite dissolves only partly 
in carbon dioxide but is acted upon more energetically 
by bacteria producing organic acids, such as lactic acid 
bacteria. Higher micro-organisms, the plankton are 
considered responsible for the seasonal variations of 
siliea in certain waters, since the decrease of silica is 
coincident with an increase in plankton vegetation. 

Hardness as well as silica and a considerable part of 
iron and manganese are removed by the softening proe- 
ess. The lime-carbonate treatment is suitable for all 
waters. Permutit is particularly suitable for gypsum 
waters. A high content in calcium carbonate iron and 
free carbon dioxide complicates the zeolite treatment to 
the extent of making it unavailable. Coagulation 
makes the colloidal matter, organic, iron and man- 
ganese filterable. The most commonly used coagulants 
are alum and sodium aluminate. The flocking depends 
to a great extent on the pH. When alum is used as a 
coagulant, the optimal pH for flocculation is 6-7. 
Greater acidity is conducive to a redissolving of iron. 
If the water, however, contains little iron a higher 
acidity, pH 4.5, is produced by an excess of alum, since 
it facilitates filtration, washing of rags and pulp and is 
conducive to greater tolerance of colored water. Bro- 
mothymol blue is a useful indicator for alum treated 
water. A few drops are added to a small sample of 
water. If the sample turns yellow, then the water is 
acid and may cause corrosion in addition to containing 
some iron in solution. At the optimum pH 6-7, the 
indicator is green. Coagulation by either lime-soda, 
alum or aluminate is mostly sufficient to precipitate 
all iron and manganese present in its higher oxidation 
stages. 

Ferrous and manganous forms have to be oxidized in 
order to be precipitated. The most common form of 
oxidation is aeration. Chlorination is also resorted to 
but an excess of chlorine may redissolve some of the 
hydroxides. The aeration for iron removal is usually 
earried out without oxidation catalysts but processes 
utilizing oxidizing contacts such as permanganate, man- 
ganese dioxide or ferrie trioxide have been patented. 
The reaction between manganous salts and manganese 
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dioxide is the basis of all manganese removing proc- 
esses, except those in which chemical precipitation is 
used : natural or artificial black sands, a layer of man- 
ganese dioxide on sand or gravel, potassium perman- 
ganate solution or a manganese dioxide deposit formed 
by spontaneous oxidation on the filters after a certain 
amount of water containing manganese and manganese 


in this country have been classified in two gen- 

eral categories, ‘‘cultural’’ and ‘‘mechanical.’’ 
Cultural papers are those used for printing (news- 
papers, magazines, books, ete.) or writing (bond, ledger, 
ete.). Mechanical papers include wrapping, hanging 
(wall paper), boards (box, container, bristols, ete.) and 
special papers such as electrical (condenser, insulating, 
ete.), sanitary papers (toilet, towels, napkins, etc.), 
and papers for a thousand other uses. The papers thus 
far produced in the South fall principally into the lat- 
ter category. In 1930, the national consumption of 
mechanical papers exceeded that of the cultural by 
more than one-third (7,179,000 tons to 5,396,000). Of 
this, the South produced less than one-tenth! 

If the South is to assume its rightful place in paper 
production, it is obviously necessary that its forests 
be utilized in a more diversified program. The fibers 
of the southern pines differ from those of- northern 
conifers in being longer, thicker-walled and conse- 
quently stiffer and tougher. Therefore, in the manu- 
facture of papers which require fibers of these charac- 
teristics, the South should become pre-eminent. Such 
papers are: abrasive, automobile covers, backing, bag, 
baling, beaming, blasting, butcher’s, cable, car-lining, 
eartridge, case-lining, condenser, container board, cor- 
rugating board, document manila, envelope, fly paper, 
fruit tissue, furniture, gummed tape, insulating, leather 
board, matrix, mulching, pattern, saturating, sheathing, 
shopping bag, spinning, stencil board, tag stock, tem- 
plet, tire wraps, tonal paper, toweling, twisting, tym- 
pan, wallet and wrapping paper of all kinds, 

For some of these uses and for many others not 
named, the fibers must be bleached either wholly or 
partially. A fully bleached pulp from southern pine 
could be used for almost any purpose for which other 
long fibered pulps are now used provided the cost per- 
mitted. When it was first proposed to apply the sul- 
phate process to Canadian spruce, Scandinavian pulp 
“‘experts’’ warned American investors that the process 
would not work on such wood. When the success of the 
Brompton Paper Company at East Angus, Quebec, 
proved they were wrong and the first North Carolina 
mill was proposed, they warned again that though it 
worked on spruce it would fail on pine. The success 


a HE hundreds of kinds of papers on the market 





1A paper presented before Section C of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in New Orleans, 
December 29, 1931. i 

*Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. C. E. Curran of the 
Forest Produets Laboratory for helpful criticism of the-manu- 
seript. 
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Paper Manufacturing Role in Economic 
Development of the South’—Part II 


bacteria has flown over them. The reduced manganese 
dioxide is regenerated by washing with a solution of 
permanganate or persalts. 

Micro-organisms are eliminated by aeration, with- 
drawal of organic substance (caogulation), disinfec- 
tants, such as copper sulphate or hypochlorites, also by 
alkalization with lime-soda. 





A review of the South’s natural 


advantages for paper production. 
Continuation of article published 
in the June number. 


By R. H. STEVENS, Chief Chemist 
Bogalusa Paper Co., Inc., Bogalusa, La. 


of the Halifax Paper Corporation again belied their 
calamitous prediction. Yet, when the Moss Point, Miss., 
mill was being promoted the same ‘‘experts’’ succeeded 
in searing off American capital from the venture. Eng- 
lish investors, however, came to the rescue and reaped 
large profits from the Southern Paper Company. Before 
the capital was subscribed, the promoter shipped a con- 
signment of longleaf pine to Billingsfors, Sweden, 
where it was cooked to pulp by the sulphate process. 
Some of this. was bleached, and both this and the 
unbleached were made into paper at an English mill. 
Samples of this white paper, 100 per cent longleaf pine, 
fiber, still show excellent color and strength after more 
than twenty years, thereby proving the permanence of 
this product. In spite of this, the same ‘‘experts’’ are 
telling us today that though we have succeeded in mak- 
ing unbleached kraft pulp, we can never make white 
papers from the southern pines! Last year, however, 
there was made in the United States 69,488 tons of 
bleached sulphate pulp. How much of this was made 
in the South the Census Bureau does not indicate, but 
at least one mill, that of the Champion Fibre Company, 
Canton, N. C., made several thousand tons of it, a con- 
siderable portion of which was from longleaf and slash. 

The Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis- 
consin, has worked out the fundamentals of pulp 
bleaching and developed successful methods for each 
of the Southern pines. There are at least three com- 
mercial engineering organizations experienced in the 
design of process and equipment with plans for installa- 
tion at costs ranging in the neighborhood of a thousand 
dollars per ton of daily production. The chemical con- 
sumption is higher than for pulps made from spruce 
by the sulphite process, but at present chlorine prices, 
the total bleaching cost should be less than ten dollars 
per ton of pulp. Any considerable expansion in the 
demand for chlorine in this section would doubtless 
bring about the establishment of electrolytic plants for 
the production of chlorine from Louisiana salt. At least 
two of the largest alkali companies are anxiously await- 
ing the time when such a move would be justified. 

In 1929, the South produced one-eighth of the book 
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paper manufactured in the United States (187,288 tons 
out of 1,497,912). How much of this was consumed in 
the South, the Census Bureau does not show but the 
American Paper and Pulp Association has calculated 
the regional production and consumption of all papers 
on the basis of 1928 statistics (See Table II) and from 
these it appears the South that year produced only 17.6 
per cent and consumed 25.8 per cent. In spite of its 
natural advantages for paper production, the South 
is still on an importing basis. There is obviously a 
southern market of considerable magnitude as yet un- 
supplied by southern industry. This is because of lack 
of diversity in paper production. 

For most of the cultural papers, opacity is important. 
This property is attained by using a suitable proportion 
of short fibered stock, such as bleached hardwood pulp, 
along with the stronger spruce or pine fibers. China 
clay or other mineral fillers may be added also. Semi- 
commercial tests have demonstrated the suitability of 
gum, poplar and other southern hardwoods for this 
purpose and southern China clay has been used in book 
paper mills for many years. A little starch aids the 
elay retention and helps stiffen the sheet. For this, 
the sweet potato starch made in Louisiana appears to 
be the best. Besides the hard woods, sugar cane bagasse, 
when cooked and bleached according to European 
esparto practice, yields an excellent ‘‘filler stock’’ for 
book paper. 

The writer was recently told by a representative of 
a large publishing house which supplies most of the 
school books in the territory served by New Orleans, 
that the only reason for not printing these books in this 
city is the lack of a local supply of book paper. Freight 
on the paper from the nearest points of production 
almost equals that on the printed books. If the paper 
could be made at some point with a low rate into New 
Orleans, his company alone 
would use around three thou- 
sand tons a year. In addi- 
tion, some of the printing 





plants in this city would get | Total Total Mechanieal-Sulphite -Sulphate 
REGION Production ‘tion Production Production Consumptien 
some large contracts. | United States......... 10,403,000 12,329,000 8,558,000 9,494,000 1,845,000 2,835,000 
| New England.......... 1,983,00 1,044,000 1,722,000 828,000 261,000 216,000 
Newsprint | Middle Atlantic....... 2,719,000 2,992,000 2,386,000 2,331,000 333,000 661,000 
; eg enapeRS 2'228.000 1,122,000 1,784,000 860,000 444,000 262,000 
Two-thirds of the cultural | —” Seanepangdmy 870,000 1.588.000  '800,000 1,227,000 70,000 361,000 
papers ¢c onsumed in the | Appalachian ......... 986,000 1,249,000 820,000 856,000 166,000 293,000 
Tei States is : BN sti i covicéoors 852,000 1,942,000 398,000 1,423,000 454,000 519,000 
a ns 0 poten a | Prairie and Mountains 73,000 1,455,000 73,000 1,111,000 ......... 344,000 
ndeed this class makes up | Pacific Coast......... 692,000 937,000 575,000 758,000 117,000 179,000 


27.8 per cent of the total of 


Regional Production and Consumption of Paper Classified by Requirements—Estimates 
Based on 1928 Statistics Quantities in Tons 


*From PULPWOOD, Vol. 2, No. 12, p. 4, Dec. 1929. 





press, selfishly interested in obtaining its supplies 
cheaply as possible. Obviously, therefore, any succegg 
in the manufacture of newsprint in the South must be 
based on ability to compete with foreign costs of pro. 
duction. 

The writer does not wish to assume the role of the 
Seandinavian ‘‘experts’’ who proclaimed the imposgi- 
bility of establishing a successful sulphate pulp indug- 
try based on southern pine. He does, however, wish to 
point out certain obstacles which militate very strongly 
against success in the manufacture of standard news. 
print from this wood in competition with foreign pro- 
ducers. 

The composition of newsprint is defined in the tariff - 
act of 1922 as follows: ‘‘Not less than 70 per cent of 
the total fiber shall be groundwood ; the remainder shall 
be unbleached sulphite.’’ Groundwood is made by 
pressing a stick of wood against a revolving grindstone 
on which water is being sprayed. Small particles of 
the wood are abraded off and form the pulp. These 
small particles of wood act as ‘‘filler stock’’ and render 
the sheet opaque enough to be printed upon. Sinee 
nothing is dissolved out of the wood, the yield is high. 
No chemicals are used and the labor cost is small. The 
cost of groundwood is dependent principally on the 
cost of wood and power. Not every kind of wood is 
suitable for making groundwood, however. Resins fill 
up the gritty surface of the stone and reduce its power 
to cut. Unless some means be found for removing the 
resin, either from the wood before it is ground: or 
from the surface-of the stone as soon as it attaches 
itself thereto, the rate of production from the stone will 
be seriously reduced. Or, what amounts to the same 
thing, the power comsumption per ton of groundwood 
is inereased. At the same time, the quality of the pulp 
suffers because of the effect on the grinding surface. 
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all papers. Last year’s con- 
sumption was 3.5 million | ae a 
tons, of which the South’s TABLE III 
quota must have been around Paper* Consumption in the United States for Specified Years and Estimates of 
800.000 tons. Ever since the Consumption for 1940 and 1950 (Quantities in Tons). 
‘ ; ; ; Kind of P: 1899 1909 1920 1930 1940 1950 
Canadian Reciprocity Act of ee 2,137,000 4,241,000 7,847,000 12,575,000 18,600,000 23,880,000 
1910 placed newsprint on the | Newsprint .......... 569,000 1,159,000 2,196,000 3,502,000 4,500,000 5,089,000 
free list, this country has | Book ............... 314,000 689,000 1,060,000 1,324,000 1,590,000 1,750, 
oe Eat, Gis countey he SPIRE RRRT 111,000 193,000 371,000 570,000 760,000 910,000 
been increasingly dependent 
upon foreign supplies. The Total Cultural....... 994,000 2,041,000 3,627,000 Baes.ace omeare eye 
: : Wrapping .......... 536,000 763,000 1,002,000 1,514,00@ 1,870,00 120, 
imports now exceed domestic | pote ........... 394.000 883,000 2291,000  4.189,000** 7,600,000 10,990,000 
production by more than a | un Other............ 213,000 554,000 927,000  1,476,000** 2,280,000 3,030,000 
million tons a year. It is 
Total Mechanical....1,143,000 2,200,000 4,220,000 7,179,000 11,750,000 16,140,000 


manifestly impossible to reim- 
pose an import duty in the 
face of the opposition of the 


*Includes all converted items. 
**Averages of two years, 1930 gure not representative. 
From PULPWOOD, Vol. 4, No. 10, 





Oct. 1931, p. 7. 
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Numerous attempts have been made to improve the 
grinding of resinous woods by steaming or by pre- 
treatment with chemicals. This, however, adds an 
item of expense, increases the power consumption and 
darkens the color. It does, however, add certain 
strength qualities to the pulp. 

As pointed out above, the production of newsprint 
paper in the South depends on being able to compete 
with foreign costs of production. And since 70 per 
cent or more is groundwood, the cost of this very 
largely determines that of the paper. As already stated, 
the cost of groundwood depends chiefly on cost of wood 
and power. Our southern woods do cost less than 
Canadian or European spruce, but not so much less as 
is commonly supposed. There are still some mills obtain- 
ing spruce wood for less than $6.00 a cord delivered to 
the mill. Admitting these figures are below the aver- 
age, nevertheless the lowest cost mills will set the pace. 
In the matter of power cost the South, in spite of its 
magnificant expansion in hydroelectric development, 
is far behind Canada and Scandinavia. The cost per 
horsepower-year will run from three to six times that 
of the lowest cost foreign newsprint mills. Moreover, 
the power consumption for even young slash pine will 
exceed that for spruce. 

In the manufacture of sulphite pulp, the South is 
similarly handicapped. All pines are less easily pene- 
trated by the acid commonly employed than is spruce 
wood, but the southern pines are especially more diffi- 
eult and the heartwood of these species is virtually 
impenetrable when a standard lime base acid is used. 
It is true that a sulphite mill in South Carolina 
operated for twenty years on young heart-less second 
growth pines, principally loblolly, but this mill did not 
make pulp suitable for newsprint and has now been 
converted to another process. A test with young slash 
pine chips cooked in a basket placed just beneath the 
cover of a commercial sulphite: digester has recently 
received much publicity. Apparently no one has 
pointed out that in that way the chips were exposed 
to the highest free-SO,-content acid, a condition which 
favors the pulping reaction. It is by no means certain 
that such results could be obtained in an entire digester 
charge. It would be desirable to repeat the test with 
baskets placed at different heights in the digester. 

In the preparation of sulphite acid, the southern 
climate is another handicap. Though some recent 
work with hemlock indicates it is possible to penetrate 
this wood with an acid of lower free SO, content than 
was formerly thought indispensable, all attempts to 
apply the sulphite process to the southern pines have 
indicated the need of a high free SO, acid. The min- 
imum temperature available without refrigeration at 
Bogalusa is 78 deg. Fahr., that of water flowing from 
artesian wells of considerable depth. It is obviously 
impossible to prepare high free SO, acid at such tem- 
perature and to resort to plant scale refrigeration would 
be too costly for newsprint grade of sulphite. Use of 
an acid made with a soluble alkali base, such as soda 
or ammonia, has been proposed and appears to penetrate 
the southern pines more readily. Such procedure 
would, however, require a costly recovery operation. 

The writer believes it far preferable to obtain light 
colored chemical pulps from the southern pines by 
bleaching, partially or completely, pulps obtained by 
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the sulphate process. That this idea is not entirely new 
is shown by a recent court decision in a test case brought 
by Wayagamack Paper Company. It was ruled that 
any suitable pulp made by the sulphate process may 
be used instead of unbleached sulphite in the manufac- 
ture of nondutiable ‘‘standard newsprint.”’ 

To sum up then, the probability of being able to 
manufacture newsprint in the South in economic com- 
petition with Canadian and Scandinavian mills, is not 
very great. Success in that direction will probably 
depend upon developing at competitive cost a product 
suitable for use in modern high speed presses without 
employing either groundwood or sulphite. 

Because of the tariff, there is no class of paper other 
than newsprint for which the United States is depend- 
ent upon foreign sources of supply. The tariff, how- 
ever, offers no impediment to the importation of wood 
pulps. They are on the free list. In 1930, there were 
obtained from foreign countries 665,049 tons of 
unbleached sulphite pulp, nearly half as much (323,086 
tons) of bleached sulphite, a little more unbleached 
sulphate (357,351 tons) and 19,533 tons of bleached 
sulphate pulp. The value of these importations ($73,- 
836,507) if added to the earnings of southern mills 
would help the present economic situation very mate- 
rially. To capture this business, the southern paper 
industry must diversify its program and supply the 
southern market already mentioned. 

A recent statistical analysis of apparent trends in 
paper use prepared by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association shows the per capita consumption of cul- 
tural papers appears to have become stabilized. With 
our present policy of restricted immigration, the 
increase in population is likely to be much less rapid 
in the future and the probable annual consumption 
eurve for all classes except boards and wrapping 
papers will become less steep. Existing American mills 
already have capacity for production above present 
consumption sufficient to provide for the probable 
increase in demand for several years. It is only by 
competing with these existing mills in the home market 
that there is any hope for expanding the paper indus- 
try of the South in the near future. The natural 
advantages of this region, though considerable, will not 
warrant a boom industry. As the South continues to 
develop industrially, her paper industry now lagging 
behind its possibilities, except in kraft, must grow and 
become diversified. Bleaching of sulphate pulp from 
the southern pines and utilization of other woods will 
lead to production of classes of paper not yet made in 
this section. Gradually, the South will become inde- 
pendent of outside sources of supply for most papers 
and by reason of the natural economic advantages 
already pointed out will assume a dominant position in 
national production. This is inevitable because our 
vast area of forest land can be utilized for pulpwood 
production more advantageously than in any other 
way. This expansion will necessarily be accomplished 
largely at the expense of existing mills in other sec- 
tions, but the consumer will be benefited. Such appears 
to be the destined role of paper manufacturing in the 
economic development of the South. 
eo ¢ @ 


Each day brings an unfoldment of new ideas and 
presents an opportunity to put them to work. 
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HE paper industry has been out- 

standing in the American process 
industries because of its rapid advance- 
ments. This general progress is re- 
flected in an improved type of sulphite 
digester control. 

Certain limitations in sensitivity and 
effective operating ranges have long 
been characteristic of the hydrauli- 
cally operated pressure controller. These 
limitations have been definitely over- 
come in the newer type of controllers 
which are air operated and fully com- 
pensated. 

Compressed air, as a source of power, 
is now available in practically all paper 






RECORDING PRESSURE 
COmMTRO LER 





ORGESTER CONNECT ORs 








Fig. 1—Installation sketch showing 
application of automatic control 
equipment 


mills. Some plants have installed com- 
pressors to supply air to these con- 
trollers in cases where available water 
pressures for operation has been ex- 
tremely varying, resulting in poor con- 
trol. The air operated controller oper- 
ates om any initial air pressure from 
20 to 150 pounds per sq. in. and its con- 
sumption of air is very small. 

Fig. 1 shows clearly the installation 
of the necessary equipment to insure 
closer control of sulphite digesters. Of 
major importance is the recording pres- 
sure controller which governs the 
amount of opening of the diaphragm 
control valve in the digester steam sup- 
ply line. This air operated controller 
embodies a perfected compound pilot 
valve which has special compensating 
features. As a result the diaphragm 
control valve possesses a full floating 
characteristic and provides uniform 
steam flow in accordance with load de- 
mands. The slightest tendency of the 
digester pressure to vary, instantly af- 
fects this sensitive pilot valve so as to 
cause the proper movement of the dia- 
phragm control valve in order to main- 
tain a constant digester pressure. 
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Automatic Pressure Control on 
Sulphite Digesters 


Important development 
using compressed air 
as operating medium. 


By AVERY H. STANTON 
Engineer, Mason Regulator Co. 


One of the decided advantages from 
the standpoint of close control, is the 
ability of this instrument type con- 
troller to move the diaphragm control 
valve through its entire travel on an 
exceptionally small pressure change 
when pressure conditions require it. 

Another forward step in flexible con- 
trol has also been incorporated in this 
newest type of air operated pressure 
controller. As known, practically every 
plant and process has a different rate of 
change. Formerly, unless the pressure 
controller just happened to operate at 
the same speed as the process, “hunt- 
ing” or fluctuation was the result. The 
newer types of controllers are equipped 
with a disc capable of being rotated so 
as to bring orifices of the same area but 
different lengths in front of the actuat- 
ing arm. This provides a means where- 
by the plant operator can instantly syn- 
chronize the instrument with the process 
rate of change. 

These air operated controllers are 
also economically sound because they 
perform the task of precisely controlling 
the pressure to the digester and at the 
same time inscribe a continuous chart 
record of this pressure. Formerly a 
pressure regulator and separate pressure 
recording gauge were used with the at- 
tendant additional cost of two pieces of 
equipment. 

Further refinement is found in that 
two individual helical pressure coils are 
employed. One operates the actuating 
or control arm while the other motivates 
the recording pen arm so as to inscribe 
a true chart reading entirely free from 
“pen drag” which occurs when the same 
coil is utilized for both purposes. 

Exceptionally wide ranges in pressure 
setting are possible with the instru- 
ment type controller in comparison with 
the limited range of pressures which 
can be obtained with the hydraulically 
operated controller. 

This new instrument controller is 
likewise provided with a convenient 
method of resetting the pressure for 
those installations where it is desired 
to change the digester pressure during 
the “cook.” 

A reverse acting diaphragm control 
valve is usually supplied for this in- 
stallation. This type of control valve 
is closed with no air pressure on the 
diaphragm so that in the event of the 
air supply being shut off from the con- 
troller, the valve closes and steam is 
shut off. The advantage of this as a 
safety feature is quickly appreciated. 

These control valves are practically 
frictionless due to the scientific appli- 
cation of non-corrosive stainless steel 
ball bearings which actually roll up and 
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down with the travel of the valve 4 
and diaphragm plunger. A further aig 
to plant operators is an indicating plate 
which enables the plant operator tg 
know at all times the relative position 
of the valve. Knowledge of the pogj 


tion of the valve at various periods jn ~ 


operation is often very helpful in inte}jj- 
gently governing certain outside factors 
in the process. 

Modern practice also makes use of g 
recording thermometer which hag its 
temperature bulb in the digester ang 
furnishes a continuous chart record of 
the digester operating temperature. 

Fig. 2 shows one satisfactory method 
of making the pressure connection to - 


BRICK AND 
COMPOSITION 





—DETAN OF DIGESTER CONNECTION 
ACID RESISTING BRONZE 


Fig. 2—Detail of digester connection. 
Acid resisting bronze 


the digester and which makes possible 
quick clean out of this connection in 
the event of plugging. 

The present day demands for in- 
creased production and plant efficien- 
cies is being met through the constant 
development of automatic control equip- 
ment. Whether the progressive paper 
engineer is planning a new plant or 
modernizing an old one, advanced auto 
matic pressure and temperature control 
instruments are playing an important 
role. 

e¢ ¢ ¢ 


® A Protective Coating 

There are many metal surfaces within 
pulp and paper mills that require pro 
tection against ordinary rusting or 
against corrosion. A product, known as 
Rust-oy, has found acceptance in the 
trade in a number of places where some 
kind of protective coating is necessary. 
This product has been processed to pro- 
tect clean steel and iron from rust, and 
is said to stop the rust action at its 
present stage when applied over rust. 
A few of the uses to which Rust-oy has 
been placed in pulp and paper mills 
would include the coating of portions of 
mill buildings below ground, the inside 
of steel water storage tanks, the outside 
of acid storage tanks, beater fiy-bars, 
pipe lines, filter screens, and submerged 
portions of water wheels. 

This product.is applied in the same 
manner as paint—by brushing, spray 
gun, or dipping, and serves as the 
priming coat for the surface being 
painted. 

Complete information may be obtained 
from Medusa Products Company, 1002 
Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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¢@ Automatic Proportioning Pump 
for Feeding Chemicals 

A newly designed device, called the 
Tret-O-Unit, for controlling injection of 
accurate percentages of chemicals or 
reagents in treating operations, or for 
securing accurate samples of liquids, has 
been recently announced by Propor- 
tioneers Company, 7701 Anthony Ave., 
Chicago. 

Proportional processing in water con- 
ditioning, such as feeding prepared com- 
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pounds, lime soda ash solution, sodium 
aluminate, etc., or the chlorination of 
water for general mill supply or white 
water, is provided through this accurate 
unit which is inexpensive and can be 
controlled by any existing flow respon- 
sive device, such as an ordinary water 
meter, rotor or a reciprocating fluid 
pump. 

The operation is controlled by rate of 
flow of untreated fluid, the mechanism 
responding to the through-put of the 
line to which it is attached. The pump 
injections are frequent and in direct 
ratio to the quantity of fluid being 
treated. 

A cross-sectional diagram of the unit 
is shown. The reagent is in contact 
with no part of the device except the 
cylinder and plunger which can be fur- 
nished in a wide range of sizes and 
materials to resist actions of reagents 
handled, or for corrosive or abrasive 
fluids, a diaphragm is substituted for 
the plunger. 


* Merco Nordstrom Patents 
Licensed to Walworth Co. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Company, sub- 
sidiary of the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Co., Pittsburgh, that the patent 
suits between the Merco Nordstrom 
Company and Walworth Company have 
been terminated by the entry of consent 
decrees in the former’s favor and cross- 
licensing arrangements established 
whereby Walworth Co. is authorized to 
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use the Sealdport and other valuable 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. patents. 

Under this cross-licensing arrange- 
ment which is conditioned upon the pay- 
ment of suitable royalties, the most ad- 
vanced practice in all features of lubri- 
eated plug valve design, including the 
Sealdport lubrication is made available 
to both companies. 


® A New Stock Regulating Valve 

A new stock regulating valve, de- 
signed and manufactured by John A. 
Weiner, has been placed on the market 
recently through the Page Industrial 
Supply Company, 219 West First Street, 
Oswego, N. Y. This valve is designed 
with a rotary shell plug or sleeve in the 





side of which a square opening is 
located. There is also a square opening 


in the body of the valve. The control 
of the opening in the rotary shell plug 
in relation to the opening in the body 
through a handwheel and worm gear 
arrangement, permits the valve to be 
set with a perfectly square opening for 
any constant discharge at a constant 
pressure. The valve is extremely simple 
in design and it is said that it will not 
leak or plug. It is supplied as straight, 
angle, and side outlet valves in bronze, 
steel, or cast iron depending upon the 
service in which it is to be placed. 


@ New Dry Size Announced 
Production of a new dry wood rosin 
size, which is expected to mark a defi- 
nite step forward in paper sizings, is 
announced by Paper Makers Chemical 
Corporation, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

While dry rosin sizes have been on 
the market for some time, the new type, 
the trade name of which is “Superior 
Dry Wood Rosin Size,” possesses prop- 
erties which give it the highest sizing 
efficiency yet achieved, it is stated. 

The new size is the result of several 
years of research in the corporation’s 
laboratories and has been in trial pro- 
duction for over a year in a semi- 
commercial pilot plant. 

A special modern plant for production 
of the size has been designed and con- 
structed at Savannah, Georgia. 

The characteristics of the new prod- 
uct are described as follows: 

It is a dry, porous, free-flowing 
powder; free from uncombined alkali; 
quickly and completely soluble, even in 
cold water; can be added directly to 
the beaters without fear of rosin spots; 
the cost of emulsification is eliminated; 





transportation costs are lower per unit 
of sizing value; the disposal of contain- 
ers is simplified because, being packed 
in paper bags, the containers can be 
added to the furnish; greater sizing 
efficiency is assured. 
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@ New Catalogs and Publications 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y¥.—The Unified Slit Ultra-microscope, 
a new instrument to simplify the study 
of colloids is illustrated and described in 
a six-page folder just issued by this com- 
pany. The instrument gives the approxi- 
mate number of colloidal particles in a 
given volume and some idea as to their 
size—often most essential knowledge in 
attacking a problem. A bibliography of 
literature on the subject is included. 


Crane Company, Chicago—In an attrac- 
tive and well printed book of 168 pages, 
this company illustrates the valves and 
fittings made for exacting uses in steam 
plants as well as in oil and gas service. 
This is known as No. 218-A. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company, Phillipsburg, 
N. J.—A unique folder carries a large 
illustration and sectional diagram of this 
company’s Motorpump. This is a com- 
plete pumping unit with built-in electric 
motor; open type, totally enclosed or ex- 
plosion-proof motors can be furnished in 
sizes from % to 25 hp. 

3B. D. Jones & Sons Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
—A new bulletin just issued, features the 
Reed Stock Valve now manufactured sole- 
ly by this company, also their Beater 


Valves: Oblong and Round, Emptying, 
Water Device, Hydrant, Combination 
wash-up, Quick-opening and Globe and 


Angle Valves. The design and operation 
of each type is clearly described. A chart 
listing the weights, volumes, etc., of liquid 
pulp stock carrying various percentages 
of air dry stock and also a chart showing 
loss in pressure due to friction in smooth 
pipe—consistency percentage of air dry 
stock—friction loss in pounds per sq. in. 
100-in. pipe—offers valuable information 
to mill men interested in valve perform- 
ance. Copies to mill executives on re- 
quest. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—A revised edition of Bulletin No. 871, 
entitled Temperature Measurements in 
Generators, Transformers and Cable Sys- 
tems, has just been received. 


Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 
—Paper Mill Machinery of Merit is the 
subject of a new folder descriptive of the 
company’s equipment for paper mills— 
Lobdell Roll Grinders, Improved Microm- 
eter Roll Calipers, Calender Stacks and 
Puraloy Chilled Iron Calender Rolls. 


Paper Makers Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.—This company, now a division 
of Hercules Powder Co., has sent out the 
first issue of The Paper Maker, a bi- 
monthly magazine which is intended to be 
an informative and interesting publicity 
medium. Biographies of men who serve 
the industry are scheduled; there will be 
a continuance of the Superior Facts his- 
torical series and brief reports of progress 
in research and production of chemicals 
which are necessary in the manufacture 
of paper. The first issue is well prepared 
and presents a very attractive appearance. 

Ohio Injector Co., Wadsworth, Ohio— 
This company has prepared, in booklet 
form, a chart giving corresponding cata- 
logue figure numbers of its OIC valves 
compared with those made by a number 
of other valve manufacturers. Copies on 
request. 

Reliance Blec. & Engr. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio—Bulletins 11 and 112 are devoted to 
Reliance Induction Motors. No. 111 is 
descriptive of the different steps in manu- 
facture of the Type Ball-bearing, 
Squirrel-cage Induction Motor, with slid- 
ing base and paper pulley. The other bul- 
letin gives similar information on the 
Reliance Fully-enclosed Fan-cooled Induc- 
tion Motor with ball bearings. 
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* Dr. Herty Makes White Paper 
from Southern Pine 


Dr. Charles H. Herty, who for some 
time has been engaged in the experi- 
mentation of making white paper from 
southern pine, related his success re- 
cently before the annual meeting of the 
Georgia Forestry Association, at Rome, 
Ga. This paper was made from long 
leaf and loblolly pine, and Dr. Herty will 
continue his experiments along this line 
using other varieties of southern pine. 

The research laboratory where Dr. 
Herty is engaged in this work and which 
has recently been completed, is con- 
nected with the experimental paper mill 
at Savannah, Ga., being operated by the 
Georgia Department of Forestry and 
Geological Development. The erection 
of this plant was made possible by a 
donation of $50,000 for equipment ob- 
tained by Dr. Herty from the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., and by an annual ap- 
propriation of $20,000 by the Georgia 
legislature. 

This plant is not in the nature of a 
mill or commercial undertaking. It is 
true that it is equipped with small size 
grinders and digesters as well as a 
24-inch paper machine for operation on 
a semi-commercial scale, but it is strictly 
a research laboratory on a complete 
scale for the study of native wood re- 
sources and their applications in indus- 
trial manufacture, comparable in a 
measure to the Forest Products Labora- 
tories of Canada at Montreal, or to the 
Pulp and Paper Division of the Forestry 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
but wholly under state control for the 
benefit of the people of the State of Geor- 
gia, of which Dr. Herty is a native. 


® Walter D. Randall Resigns 
from Champion 


Walter D. Randall, vice president of 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, has severed his connection with 
the company to take up his residence 
in Florida, where he will devote his 
time to other business interests. 

Mr. Randall’s son, Herbert Randall, 
succeeds his father, having been elected 
a director of both the Champion Coated 
Paper Co. and the Champion Fibre Co., 
Canton, N. C. 


® George A. Galliver 


George A. Galliver, well known in the 
industry as former president of the 
American Writing Paper Company, Inc., 
passed away suddenly June 22 at his 
home in Florida. 

Mr. Galliver was sixty years of age at 
the time of his death. He was pres- 
ident of the American Writing Paper 
Company from 1918 to 1923, and the 
company’s research laboratory, which is 
now one of the most complete labora- 
tories of its kind in the country, was 
organized by him. 


@ CHARLES JOSEPH BRAINARD, 
president of the Brainard Paper Co., 
New York, and one of the best known 
members of the trade in the metropoli- 
tan area, died at St. Luke’s Hospital in 
New York on June 15 in his fifty-seventh 
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Mr. Brainard took over the paper 
business formerly known as E. W. Scar- 
borough & Co. about ten years ago, at 
that time changing the name of the com- 
pany. He was for many years associated 
with the J. E. Linde Paper Co., New 


year. 


York. He is survived by a widow, a 
mother, a brother and two sisters. 


® Gair Re-formed as Delaware 
Corporation 

A new organization, Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc., a Delaware corporation, was 
formed on June 20, to take over all the 
assets of Robert Gair Company, a New 
York corporation. The new company 
will also assume all debts, liabilities 
and obligations of its predecessor. 

At the first meeting of the board of 
directors of the new company, the offi- 
cers and directors of the old company 
were elected to serve in the same capac- 
ity in the new Delaware corporation. 
The organization plan of the new 
company under Delaware laws was 
recommended by E. Victor Donaldson, 
president. 

The company operates seven mills and 
fabricating plants in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Illinois. This 
is the third change in the company’s 
sixty-eight year history. 


® Receivers Appointed for 
Celotex Company 


Receivership action was brought 
against the Celotex Company, Chicago, 
in the federal court of Wilmington, Del., 
June 16. Hobart P. Young and Colin C. 
Bell of Chicago, were appointed as an- 
cillary receivers to co-operate with the 
Wilmington receivers. 

Attorneys for the company reported 
that its assets were $11,000,000, but that 
business conditions had impaired its 
working capital. Bror G. Dahlberg is 
president of the company, which has 
properties in Louisiana and Florida, 
with offices in Chicago. 


® Gardner & Harvey Take 
Over Richardson Properties 


The Gardner & Harvey Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio, has purchased the paper- 
board and paper box plants of the Rich- 
ardson Co., Lockland, Ohio, and has 
changed its name to The Gardner-Rich- 
ardson Co. 

The personnel of The Richardson Co. 
has been retained and the officers of the 
new company are as follows: J. M. 
Richardson, chairman of the board; 
E. T. Gardner, president and general 
manager; W. H. Richardson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing; Colin 
Gardner, vice president in charge of 
sales; W. S. LaRue, vice president in 
charge of purchases; M. S. Johnston, 
treasurer; Paul Richardson, secretary. 


@ THE CHICAGO OFFICE of River 
Raisin Paper Co., Monroe, Mich., is now 
in charge of Thomas E. Hollingsworth, 
formerly in charge of the Syracuse office. 
He succeeds W. A. Rehfield, resigned. 
J. M. Birks, formerly associated with 
Mr. Hollingsworth at Syracuse, is now 
in charge of that office. 








 Trimbey and Tibbitts 
System Installed at 

Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 

It is said that considerable confusion — 


has arisen in the minds of many of the _ 
mill executives and engineers with ref. 


erence to the manufacture of continuong 
metering systems. 

Trimbey Machine Works, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., who for the past ten years have 
designed, built and serviced continuous 
proportioning and metering systems in 
leading paper mills in the United States, 
Canada and European countries, state 
that they still retain their complete 
rights to manufacture and license ap ~ 
paratus under the Continuous Process 
patents, and that they will continue ig 
the exclusive manufacture and sale of 
the genuine Trimbey and Tibbitts Pro. 
portioning and Metering System. 

The only branch of the manufacturing 
field from which the Trimbey Machine 
Works has withdrawn, is in such special 
cases where an entire metering system 
is synchronized with the paper machine 
drive, and no machine chest is used. 

A recent installation of a 500-ton per 
day Trimbey and Tibbitts system wag 
made at the Ontario Paper Co., Ltd, 
Thorold, Ont., Canada. 


@ THE DORR COMPANY, INC., New 
York, has announced that, through ar- 
rangements made with the Turbo-Mixer 
Corp., it has secured exclusive sales 
rights to the Turbo-Mixer and other 
Turbo equipment in certain of its prin- 
cipal fields. Henceforth, The Dorr Com- 
pany will offer agitators and mixers of 
both its own and Turbo-Mixer design 
and in this way will broaden the scope 
of its equipment and services in those 
fields where agitation is an important 
unit operation in the process cycle. 


@ A STUDY COVERING the proposed 
reorganization of the Apex Paper Mfg. 
Co., New Orleans, La., has recently been 
completed by a special committee of the 
Industrial Bureau at the request of a 
group of local business men interested 
in the reorganization program. The 
continued operation of this plant, which 
manufactures toilet tissue, would mean 
a yearly turnover of between $75,000 
and $100,000 in the way of wages, rent, 
taxes, purchase of supplies, etc. 


@ THE TENTH National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineering 
is scheduled for the week of December 5 
to 10, at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York City. A great deal of research 
work has been carried on since the 
ninth exposition and the results of this 
research will be shown at the next ex- 
position. 


@ UNITED STATES PATENT No. 
1,860,477, covering broad claims on the 
application of carbon brick linings to 
chemical pulp digesters has been grant- 
ed as of May 31, 1932, to Carl F. Richter, 
and assigned to the Stebbins Engineer- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, Water- 
town, N. Y. It is understood that the 
Canadian patent covering similar claims 
is expected to issue. 
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This section turns the searchlight on 
power and its allied problems, show- 
ing big possibilities to save. Oppor- 
tunities to improve conditions, meth- 
ods, apparatus will be discovered. 
Worth while practices suggest new 
ideas and wider usages of equipment. 





@ Welding and Cutting in 
Hydroelectric Plant 
Maintenance 


For all types of power plant mainte- 
nance and repair work, as well as for 
much new construction, welding by auto- 
genous or electric processes, as well as 
cutting, have introduced a new tool and 
a new technique of the greatest help in 
eutting costs, when properly used. 
Nowhere are these welding processes 
more capable of performing unusual 
work economically than in the hydro- 
electric plant. Since many paper mills 
operate water power plants in conjunc- 
tion with steam plants, many opportuni- 
ties present themselves to use welding 
equipment in maintaining these plants, 
especially since the plant engineer will 
often have the equipment at hand. 

Many occasions will arise in which 
welding can be used for repair work in 
such a way as to save complete dis- 
mantling of a hydraulic turbine with its 
generator, accessories, piping, penstock 
and other equipment. Saving of time in 
such cases is jest“ds vital as the reduc- 
tion in cost of the actual repair work. 

Two typical cases show how welding 
equipment is effective in mainfenance 
work. In the first instance, a broken 
runner of a horizontal, low-head re- 
action turbine was quickly restored to 
service. Even though steel trash racks 
were installed across the forebay, ice 
and floating debris sometimes got 
through into the turbine. The runner 
had eleven vanes torn out and a-num- 
ber of those remaining were broken. In- 
stallation of a new runner would have 
made it necessary to disconnect the gen- 
erator, remove half the coupling on the 
turbine shaft and take off pedestal bear- 
ing and two bulkhead stuffing boxes, be- 
sides completely dismantling the entire 
penstock. 

Instead of carrying out such a trouble- 
some and costly procedure, the plant 
engineer’s force removed the top casing 
from the unit, welded in new individual 
vanes supplied by the turbine manufac- 
turer and attached new sections to the 
broken blades. All welds are oxwelded 
of the single vee type and were smooth 
enough so that grinding or dressing 
were not necessary. 

It is estimated from other similar jobs 
that the cost of replacing such a runner 
would have been about $900, of which 
$400 would have been the cost of the 
By the welding methods 


new runner. 
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used, the job cost $225, of which $165 
was for materials and $60 for labor. The 
money saving was estimated to be over 
$600; moreover, the unit was out of serv- 
ice only one-quarter of the time needed 
for putting in a new runner. 

Another application of the oxy- 
acetylene process was the removal of the 
lower bearing housing of a 10,000-kw. 
vertical water turbine to replace the 
worn lignum vitae bearing with a rub- 
ber-lined guide bearing. 

Cast-iron walls of the housing were 
3 inches thick with flanges that in- 
creased this to 5 inches in places, the 
whole covered with rust after 19 years 
of service. Despite this, the cutting was 
done without particular difficulty. First 
the barrel was cut full length vertically, 
then circumferentially, then three more 
vertical cuts were ‘made in the lower 
half and the quartered sections lowered 
to the floor. The bolts holding the upper 
half were badly corroded so they could 
not be moved with wrenches. These, 
too, were cut with the torch and the 
upper section was lowered and cut as 
the other had been. 

This method enabled the company to 
remove the old barrel and get the new 
one in place in a week, an important 
item with a unit of this size. 


® Over-Excitation Improves 
Stability of Rotary Converters 


A rotary converter becomes more sta- 
ble when carrying excess excitation 
which means more leading current. It 
will then be able to stay in step better 
in spite of pronounced pulsations or 
hunting of the system, particularly if 
the load is decreased. 

In correcting power factor with ro- 
tary converters, there are three im- 
portant aspects to be considered; name- 
ly, the increase in heating, interference 
with commutation and instability, or 
low synchronizing power. 

A rotary converter is considerably 
more stable when the field excitation 
is such that the armature electromotive 
force is equal to or somewhat greater 
than the line veltage. When the in- 
crease in armature voltage is carried 
too far, however, the current input will 
become too great, so causing excessive 
heating. The current input increases 
rapidly as the motor terminal voltage 
increases. 

Every synchronous converter has a 
definite range of load and phase dis- 
placement, beyond which—with either 
lagging or leading power factor—it be- 
comes unstable. Unlike the induction 
motor, which gradually slows down, 
with increasing slip, the rotary con- 
verter cannot change in speed. It must 





remain in synchronism with the system 
until it suddenly falls out of step and 
abruptly stops, interrupting the supply 
or burning out. This falling out, of step 
or stopping of the rotary converter is 
due,to the very condition that enables 
it to carry loads, namely, the phase 
swing of the armature electromotive 
force with respect to line voltage with 
oncoming loads, as the result of which 
the resultant voltage and armature cur- 
rent are increased. Operation becomes 
unstable when the phase angle between 
armature current and line voltage is 
below a definite value, which ranges 
between 100 and 120 degrees, depending 
upon the resistance and reaction of the 
motor armature. ‘ 

When the motor operates on the un- 
stable portion of its stability range, 
which is between 0 and 110 degrees, any 
additional increase in load will be fol- 
lowed by retardation of the armature 
which cannot be augmented by the driv- 
ing power or torque of the machine. 
The machine will then fall out of step. 
Inversely, a rotary converter operating 
within its unstable range will come 
back into the stable range if the load 
is decreased, so enabling the armature 
to pull back into such a position that the 
angle between voltage and current of the 
armature again comes within the range 
where the armature driving power in- 
creases and the angle between the mo- 
tor electromotive force and the line 
voltages increases to the point where it 
will again be between about 110 and 180 
degrees. 

In other words, the range of driving 

power and maximum capacity are de- 
pendent upon the field excitation and 
armature constants, namely, the resis- 
tance and reactance of the armature 
winding. The stronger the field within 
practical limits, the greater the driving 
power of the machine, the longer it is 
able to stay in step, the heavier the load 
it can carry and the more leading the 
power factor. 
@ A WHITEWASH for damp places is 
made as follows: % peck lime is passed 
through a fine sieve and slacked with 
water to make a paste. To this add 1 
gal. of a saturated solution of clean 
white salt dissolved in boiling water. 
Also add a thin smooth paste made from 
1 lb. of rice flour, % Ib. of glue and 
warm water. Mix all of the above in- 
gredients together, stir well, and then 
add % Ib. spaniola whiting dissolved in 
5 qts. of boiling water. Stir the entire 
mixture thoroughly, cover it to retain 
the heat, and set aside for one week. 
Apply hot. The above quantity is suf- 
ficient to cover 40 sq. yd. of surface. 
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The MONTH at WASHINGTON 


affected by the depression later than 
most other manufacturing industries — 
and in the past it has been the expe 
rience of the industry that it has re 


OSTAL RATES—A warning to 
Pie business houses that they 

may not engage private interests to 
deliver their mail to avoid payment of 
3-cent postage rates, has been issued by 
the Post Office Department, pointing out 
that when any individual or organiza- 
tion contracts with another to deliver 
mail, both employer and employe have 
violated postal regulations and are sub- 
ject to penalty. The government has a 
monopoly on carrying the mails and 
any encroachment on this monopoly is 
an offense against the government. “The 
only way any organization may mail 
through any other medium than the 
postal, is to have their regular em- 
ployees make deliveries in addition to 
their regular duties. 

Effective July 6th the rates on post- 
age on mail matter carried by airplane 
are 8c for the first ounce or fraction, 
and 13c for each additional ounce or 
fraction. Under the law the postmaster 
general has authority to increase air 
mail rates whenever he deems it expedi- 
ent to do so. There is no change in ex- 
isting air mail rates to Mexico, Central 
and South American countries. 

Increased postal fees on domestic 
registered, insured and _ collect-on-de- 
livery matter became effective July Ist 
(H. R. 10244 and H. R. 10247), which 
also provide that the post office depart- 
ment collect surcharges on domestic 
registered mail and insured mail 
treated as registered mail. Registry 
fees will be increased one thousand per 
cent on matter valued as low as $5, and 
on matter of high value the percentage 
of increase will be less, until finally, on 
matter valued as high as $1,000 the fee 
will be the same as at present. The per- 
centage of increase diminishes as the 
value of matter increases. The limit 
of indemnity for which matter may be 
registered will be increased from $1,000 
to $10,000. Insurance fees will be in- 
creased 20 per cent for matter valued 
from $5 to $25, and 50 per cent for mat- 
ter between $25 and $50. Fees on mat- 
ter of any other value remain as now. 
Collect-on-delivery fees are increased 
100 per cent for matter valued at $5 or 
less; approximately 25 per cent on mat- 
ter valued at between $10 and $50. 
Slight increases in fees for more highly 
valued matter will become effective, 
until finally for matter valued at $200, 
the fee is the same as now. When the 
registry fee does not cover the full 
value of the matter mailed, surcharge 
will be made, based upon the value of 
the matter and the distance hauled. 

Study of Hours of Labor Proposed— 
The President would be requested im- 
mediately to call a conference of leaders 
in all fields of industrial employment 
for consideration of the relations of 
hours of labor to present-day economic 
conditions, under a resolution intro- 
duced in the House. The idea is that 
the machine-age has produced more 
goods at lower prices, with resultant 
better standards of living, and that la- 
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bor-saving machinery represents less 
labor per man and a shorter working 
day and week. An equitable distribu- 
tion of labor to provide work for all is 
sought. If 75 per cent of the employers 
in any one industry can agree upon a 
standard working day to fit today’s con- 
ditions, employment will increase and 
employers’ of labor will have an in- 
creased market for their products. 

Tariff Commission Reports—The Tariff 
Commission has issued a full report on 
the “Regulation of Tariffs in Foreign 
Countries by Administrative Action,” 
being a comparison of the provisions of 
law in 50 foreign countries by which 
their legislatures have empowered the 
executive branch of the government to 
change tariff rates and to restrict or 
prohibit importation under certain con- 
ditions. 

Tariff Commission Report—Two years’ 
work under the Tariff Act of 1930 finds 
the Tariff Commission reporting 42 
completed rate-adjustment investiga- 
tions to the President and 14 special 
investigations for Congress, or general 
surveys on the commission’s own initi- 
ative. It still has 23 investigations in 
various stages of progress and 48 ap- 
plications pending, with 40 others de- 
nied or dismissed. Based on the com- 
mission’s work, the President has pro- 
claimed 31 tariff changes, 13 increases 
and 18 decreases, leaving the rates on 
42 commodities unchanged. Included 
among the reports are the effect of de- 
preciated currencies on imports of wood 
pulp and pulpwood; hats, bonnets and 
hoods of paper, etc. 

Increased Rates on Parcel Post— 
Increased parcel post rates are effective 
October Ist next. The additional charges 
eall for a flat 3-cent increase on the first 
pound or fraction of a pound on parcels 
mailed to all zones; for delivery within 
the first zone the rate is increased from 
5 to 8 cents; within the second zone, 
from 5 to 8 cents; in the first and 
second zone, postage is increased to 
9c where delivery over regular mail 
routes is longer than 300 miles; within 
the third zone from 6 to 9c; within 
the fourth zone, from 7 to 10c; fifth 
zone from 8 to lic; sixth zone from 
9 to 12c; seventh zone from 11 to l4c, 
and within the eighth zone from 12c 
to 15¢. Rates on weights of 2 Ibs. or 
more, however, are decreased slightly 
for parcels for delivery within the 4th, 
5th, 6th, 7th and 8th zones. 

Paper Notes of Interest—The present 
ills of the world’s paper industry are 
traceable to the failure of an antici- 
pated increase in consumption to ma- 
terialize, rather than to any sudden or 
drastic curtailment in consumption, says 
the Paper Division of the Department 
of Commerce. The paper industry was 


covered more quickly than other indus. 
tries from the effects of the depression. 
Colored wrappers are found to check 
food spoilage, according to a report sub. 
mitted by food research chemists in the 
Department of Agriculture, sho 
that color has a practical as well as an 
aesthetic value in wrapping foodstuffs 


to be stored for some time. Most colorg — 


permit the passage of the rays of light 
that promote spoilage. Only two—grass 
green and black—shut out those rays, 
the green by absorbing the photochemi- 
cally active wave lengths of light and 
the black by absorbing practically aij 
the rays. The same results obtained 
from paper were had from oil-bearing 
foods when wrapped in cellophane. 

“Wood Pulp and Pulpwoods” is the 
title of Senate Document No. 84, 724 
Congress, Ist Session, just released by 
the Government Printing Office. 


The Census Bureau has just released — 


a report on the census of manufactures 
of wall paper for 1931, showing 50 es- 
tablishments (as against 56 in 1929) 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of wall paper, producing 292,016,000 
rolls valued at $19,634,000, or a decrease 
of 22 per cent in quantity and 35 per 
cent in value, compared with 373,893,950 
rolls in 1929, valued at $30,004,881. 


Interstate Commerce Ruling— In Ap- 
plication No. 14525, paper to Springfield, 
Mo., the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authorized applicants to establish 
and maintain rate on paper and paper 
articles in carloads, from points in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Wisconsin, Manitoba 
and Ontario, Canada, to Springfield, Mo., 
without observing the long-and-short 
haul provisions of the fourth section of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, subject to 
conditions set out in the decision. The 
application was filed by the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Company. 

Bureau of Standards—The effect of 
small amounts of sulphur dioxide upon 
current commercial book and writing 
papers has been studied by The Bureau 
of Standards, and the results are now 
available in printed form, Research 
Paper No. 407, “The Deteriorative Effect 
of Sulphur Dioxide upon Paper in an 
Atmosphere of Constant Humidity and 
Temperature.” 

The Bureau is now studying the effect 
of humidity on lithographic papers, a 
research program for laboratory study 
of effect of humidity relative to mis 
register of prints. Attempt will be made 
to correlate reactions with the physical 
properties of the papers by laboratory 
measurements of the properties under 
various hygrometric conditions. Factors 
such as rate of conditioning, direction 
of approach to the desired condition, 
rate of air flow, and spacing of the 
sheets of paper, will be studied. 
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@ Canada Will Try to Enter 
British Pulp Market 


The main item of interest in Canada 
at the present time is the impending 
Imperial Economic Conference, to be 
held in Ottawa this month, and quite 
naturally wood pulp manufacturers are 
trying to gage the chances of entering 
the British wood pulp market, which an- 
nually consumes approximately one mil- 
lion tons of chemical and mechanical 
pulps, of which Canada at the present 
time has an absolutely negligible share. 

Pointing out that Canada, the only 
wood pulp producing country in the 
British Empire, supplies at the present 
time practically no wood pulp to Great 
Britain, a leading figure in the Canadian 
pulp trade recently declared that it is 
quite evident that manufacturers and 
shippers of Canadian wood pulp, who 
have to stand the expense of a much 
longer haul than is required for Scan- 
dinavian pulp, cannot compete on equal 
terms against the latter for deliveries 
on the English market unless some facil- 
ities are afforded by way of a tariff 
preference. 

It is understood that the Canadian 
manufacturers of groundwood, at least, 
will strive at the Imperial Economic 
Conference to obtain such preference as 
will enable them to procure an appreci- 
able footing in the British market. 


@ PRODUCTION of newsprint in Can- 
ada during May, 1932, amounted to 175,- 
887 tons and shipments to 172,954 tons. 
The Canadian mills produced 110,559 
tons less in the first five months of 1932 
than in the first five months of 1931, 
which was a decrease of 12 per cent. 
Total water shipments of newsprint 
from Eastern Canada this season may 
run up to 100,000 tons, according to an 
estimate prepared by one closely identi- 
fied with the industry. Water ship- 
ments of newsprint from Canada are 
becoming of increasing importance and 
are having a more marked influence on 
the statistical position of the industry, 
as water shipments cause greater ups 
and downs in stocks on hand than do 
rail shipments. 


® Federal Government Refuses 
Paper Companies’ Request 


The request of certain paper com- 
panies for assistance from the Federal 
Government under the 1932 Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act has .been definitely 
turned down, according to word from 
Ottawa. Apparently the most vigorous 
petitions for state aid came from Price 
Bros., of Quebec, sponsored at Ottawa, 
indirectly, by Lord Beaverbrook, and 
from the Abitibi Power and Paper Co., 
that was supported, as nearly as can be 
learned, by Premier Henry of Ontario. 
In both cases the Federal Government’s 
answer was that the statute did not con- 
template outlays of this kind. 

Since then Price Bros. have taken a 
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new road out of the difficulty by means 
of a proposed reorganization, while the 
Abitibi company will receive help from 
the Ontario Government through the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission, at 
least as far as concerns its subsidiary, 
Ontario Power Service Corp. 


® Annual Report of I. P. Co. 
of Newfoundland 


International Power and Paper Co. of 
Newfoundland, which was recently 
merged with Canadian International 
Paper and International Paper of New 
Brunswick, reports that after all 
charges, including taxes, all interest, de- 
preciation and depletion, amortization, 
etc., net earnings added to surplus for 
the year 1931 amounted to $634,630 
against $764,641 in 1930. During the 
year indebtedness of the company to In- 
ternational Paper Co. was reduced from 
$7,747,999 to $1,769,115, and a small re- 
duction was also effected in outstanding 
funded debt. This was partly offset by 
an increase in current liabilities as the 
company borrowed $3,800,000. The net 
result was a reduction of $2,485,657 in 
total funded and floating debt, which 
was made out of earnings, out of re- 
serves set aside from earnings and out 
of reductions in inventories. 

Although there was a decline in the 
price of newsprint, effective January Ist 
of this year, which in the more impor- 
tant metropolitan areas in the United 
States amounted to $4 per ton from the 
figure prevailing in 1931, the outlook for 
the company is not unfavorable, as a 
fair volume of business is available and 
definite plans have been made for off- 
setting the anticipated reductions in 
gross revenues as far as possible through 
increased efficiency in operations at the 
mill and in the woods. 


@ THE NEWSPRINT INSTITUTE of 
Canada, the headquarters of which were 
in Montreal, has ceased to exist. The 
organization was formed by the larger 
producers of newsprint to stabilize the 
market and to arrange for the distribu- 
tion of new business on a pro rata basis. 
Its efforts were never completely suc- 
cessful and recently it figured in a case 
brought by Price Bros. for breach of 
contract, judgment in which is still 
pending. The United States Federal 
Trade Commission recently _ character- 
ized the organization as a price-fixing 
combine. 


@ EFFORTS which were inaugurated 
some time ago, looking toward the con- 
solidation of the leading newsprint com- 
panies in the Dominion as a definite and 
constructive step toward the rehabilita- 
tion of this industry are still under way, 
and it is still regarded as likely that the 
merger will be effected in the not too 
distant future. The committee which 
was appointed under the chairmanship 
of E. W. Beatty, president of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, is still carrying 






on its work of obtaining and assembling 
information of a comprehensive char- 
acter as to the various companies. This 
has proved to be a tremendous task and 
has already engaged the attention of the 
committee for some months. While 
Lord Beaverbrook indicated that under 
his reorganization plan Price Bros. 
would not become part of a combine, he 
did state that the company would work 
in complete harmony with any such 
grouping. It was rumored that this 
pronouncement might prejudice the 
work of the committee, but a very 
definite statement by Mr. Beatty effec- 
tively dealt with the rumors and served 
to dispel any apprehensions which might 
have been felt. 


QUEBEC 


® Reorganization Plan Suggested 
for Price Bros. 


At the annual meeting of sharehold- 
ers, held in Quebec last month, Lord 
Beaverbrook, British publisher who has 
a large interest in the securities of the . 
newsprint company, laid before the 
shareholders a broad plan of capital re- 
organization to meet the difficult situa- 
tion which at present faces the company. 
Formal approval of the plan will be 
sought later, at special meetings of the 
security holders. 

The principal features of the plan are: 
postponement for a period of five years 
of sinking fund requirements on bond 
issues totaling $11,513,600; foregoing by 
the preference shareholders of their 
cumulative rights for a period of five 
years, and issuance of 6 per cent 15-year 
income debentures to the company’s 
creditors in settlement of their claims 
totaling slightly less than $1,200,000. In 
addition, the Duke Price Power Co. is 
being asked to accept the 6 per cent 15- 
year income debentures in payment of 
their power bill, which amounts to ap- 
proximately $870,000 (American funds) 
per year; the preference shareholders 
will probably be given an as-yet undeter- 
mined amount of common stock in com- 
pensation for waiving their cumulative 
rights for five years, and the number of 
common shares will be reduced. 

The board of directors elected at the 
meeting was as follows: A. J. Brown, 
K.C.; Allan A. Aitken (brother of Lord 
Beaverbrook); Major Andrew P. Holt 
(son of Sir Herbert Holt); Sir William 
Stavert, Sir Ian Hamilton Benn, Sir 
Keith W. Price, Victor M. Drury, Wil- 
liam P. Creagh, Claude S. Richardson, 
J. Angus Ogilvie, F. Campbell Cope, 
John G. Porteous, Alfred H. Lang, 
George T. Hardie and Herbert W. Jack- 
son. A complete board of directors, as 
called for by the by-laws of the company, 
were elected, although all are not to re- 
main on the board. The new board will 
immediately take steps to reduce its 
number and the last six mentioned will 
retire. Also a director will retire and 
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Keep Abreast of the 
Advance In Methods 


of 
RECOVERY ROOM 
OPERATION 








RECOVERY 
UNIT 


ROSS- 
WAGNER 


Securing needed reduction in costs as a Forty Ross-Wagner Recovery Units 


direct result of improving recovery room 
operation naturally affords double satis- 
faction. It is possible now to obtain this 
double advantage with a minimum in- 
vestment. Material and labor costs for 
the installation of the modern Ross- 


now in operation have definitely demon- 
strated the savings that can be secured 
in Soda and Sulphite mills. Surely the 
possibilities for your plant deserve care- 
ful consideration at this time. Our engi- 
neers, experienced in recovery room 


Wagner Recovery Units are lower than problems, are ready to make recom- 
ever before. mendations — without obligation. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


201 No. Wells St. Main Office—122 E. 42nd Street 414 Lewis Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Blair Gordon, son of Sir Charles Gor- 
don, will be elected to represent the 
Bank of Montreal on the board. Col. 
John Price, former president of the 
company, will. be made the operating 
yice-president when the plan has been 
completed, although this will not neces- 
sarily mean his election to the board of 
directors. 

Lord Beaverbrook made it very plain 
at the meeting, and reiterated his stand 
on the eve of his departure for London, 
that unless the proposed plan for reor- 
ganization is carried out in every detail, 
he would have nothing to do with the 
company. This pronouncement is par- 
ticularly significant in view of the fact 
that Lord Beaverbrook, who is already a 
large buyer of Price Bros.’ newsprint, 
has intimated that he would be willing 
to divert additional tonnage to the com- 
pany as soon as present contracts would 


permit. 


@ THE PLAN for the reorganization 
of the Donnancona Paper Co. is reported 
to be practically complete. Under this 
plan Price Bros., which had held a con- 
trolling interest, will retain about a 20 
per cent interest in the company. Under 
the present set-up there is outstanding 
$6,852,000 of first mortgage bonds, $4,- 
600,000 of debentures and 150,000 no- 
par-value common shares. The company 
has been in financial difficulties for some 
time past. At the beginning of Febru- 
ary last it was found necessary to pass 
interest on the debentures. Earnings 
for last year are unknown as the finan- 
cial statement has not been published, 
though ordinarily due about the end of 
January. 


@ ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT, de- 
signed to double the capacity of the new 
Cellophane plant of Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., at Shawinigan Falls, is now- being 
installed, although the plant was com- 
pleted and brought into production only 
a few weeks ago. The cost of the pres- 
ent plant was stated to have been ap- 
proximately $1,500,000. The expansion 
is regarded as the beginning of a huge 
chemical production on the part of Cana- 
dian Industries whose parent organiza- 
tions (Imperial Chemical Industries, of 
Great Britain, and E. I. Dupont de Ne- 
mours, of the United States) control 
processes which are utilized in many 
lines of industry. 


ONTARIO 
* Abitibi Omits Bond Interest 


On June ist Abitibi Power and Paper 
Co. placed itself in technical default in 
respect of the half-yearly interest on the 
$48,267,500 5 per cent first mortgage 
gold bonds due 1953. In a statement 
issued after a prolonged meeting of the 
board of directors it was stated that the 
omission of interest was for the present, 
and until pending arrangements regard- 
ing Ontario Power Service Corp., one of 
Abitibi’s subsidiaries, had been com- 
pleted. An attached balance sheet show- 
ing the position of the company as at 
April 30 indicated that earnings for the 
period had been only slightly below 
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those of the previous period, implying 
that interest requirements had been 
earned. The company has a sixty-day 
period in which to correct the technical 
default which non-payment of interest 
brought about; and when arrangements 
regarding Ontario Power Service Corp. 
have been completed, it is possible that 
the arrears will be paid. In the mean- 
time, protective committees have been 
formed and are requesting deposits of 
the bonds and preferred stocks of the 
company. 

Toward the end of last month the On- 
tario Government announced it would 
take over the Abitibi Canyon power de- 
velopment of Ontario Power Service 
Corp. which the latter is unable to com- 
plete because it cannot finance the re- 
maining cost required to complete the 
development, amounting to some $5,000,- 
000. The Government has taken this 
decision in view of the importance of 
the power project to the development of 
Northern Ontario. The terms under 
which the enterprise will be taken over 
have not yet been made public. 


@ THE GREAT LAKES Paper Co. of 
Fort William, one of the Backus com- 
panies, failed to have a receiving order 
made against the company by Mr. Jus- 
tice Sedgewick, set aside on an appeal 
to the Appellate Court at Toronto. 


@ THE MAIN LINE shaft drive of the 
Lybster mill of Alliance Paper Co., at 
Merritton, recently came down with a 
crash. One of the large pulleys crashed 
into one of the east end windows and 
following this the whole line shaft came 
down. Fortunately, the workmen had a 
chance to escape and no one was in- 
jured. It took a couple of weeks to re- 
pair the damage. 


@ IT IS REPORTED that National 
Steel Car Corp., Montreal, has become 
closely affiliated with the William 
Hamilton Co., one of the oldest and larg- 
est companies in Peterborough. The 
production of the two companies is 
closely co-ordinated and benefits are ex- 
pected to arise from the increased mer- 
chandising scope which attends the 
affiliation. William Hamilton Co. is en- 
gaged in manufacturing equipment for 
the pulp and paper and mining indus- 
tries. 


@ ARIDOR CO. of Canada, manufac- 
turers of milk bottle caps, whose plant 
has been in Toronto for some years, has 
made arrangements to manufacture its 
products in Hamilton, where they have 
leased space in the factory of the P. B. 
Yates Machine Co. and have taken over 
the bottle cap business of Appleford 
Paper Products, Ltd. The latter com- 
pany will be the sole distributors. 


@ A YEAR AGO the Don Valley Paper 
Mills, Toronto, started the manufacture 
of blotting paper under arrangements 
with the Rochester Paper Co. of Roches- 
ter, Mich., which involved the establish- 
ment of a company known as the 
Rochester Paper Co. of Canada. The 
Don Valley company has now purchased 





the Canadian company and the brands 
hitherto manufactured and distributed 
in Canada by the Toronto and Rochester 
organizations will now be put out in the 
Dominion by the Don Valley Paper Mills 
directly. 


@ TENDERS are being placed with the 
Kimberley-Clark Co., Neenah, Wis., for 
the construction of a new plant at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., for the Kotex Co. of 
Canada. The plant will be two stories, 
115 by 179 feet, of brick and structural 
steel construction. 


@ DOMINION Boxboards, Ltd., Duchess 
St., Toronto, has taken over Fibre Boxes, 
Ltd., located on Commissioner St., 
Toronto, where the company has one of 
the most modern corrugated and fiber 
plants in Canada. Dominion Boxboard 
will supply Fibre Boxes with all their 
jute liner and cylinder kraft liner. 
Work is being commenced on the con- 
struction of a one-story, brick and con- 
crete boiler house for the Fibre Boxes 
plant. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
© Reorganization of Fraser 
Companies 


The financial statement of Fraser 
Companies for the 1931 fiscal year shows 
a very substantial gain in operating 
profits, due, the report points out, to 
lower manufacturing costs and econ- 
omies in operation. Further heavy 
write-offs, however, resulted in an in- 
crease in the profit and loss deficit from 
$3,281,572 at December 31, 1930, to $5,- 
467,373 at the end of the past year. In 
his remarks to shareholders President 
Archibald Fraser points out that steps 
must be taken immediately to deal with 
the short-term indebtedness of the com- 
pany, maturing on July Ist, and with 
its general working capital position. To 
this end a plan of reorganization de- 
signed to meet this situation has been 
prepared in consultation with the com- 
pany and with larger holders of its 
securities. 

Briefly stated, the plan provides for 
the issue of new bonds at similar rates 
of interest, but with flexible provisions 
for the commencement of interest pay- 
ments, in lieu of bonds and secured 
notes, already outstanding, upon which 
service has become difficult; voting trust 
certificates; and, for working capital 
purposes, the authorization of prior lien 
bonds to an amount not exceeding $2,- 
000,000; and finally, nine-tenths of the 
issued common stock will be wiped out. 
The plan embraces the complete capital 
structure of Fraser Companies and that 
of its subsidiary, the Restigouche Co. 

The early maturity of heavy obliga- 
tions which the company, presumably, 
finds it impossible to liquidate, hastened 
the present scheme of reorganization. 
The plan has already been approved by 
the directors in a resolution of June 2, 
and will be submitted to the holders of 
the company’s various securities at a 
series of meetings to be held specially 
for the purpose during the month of 
July. 
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How Many 





Can YOU Answer? 


How much does a cubic foot of water 
weigh? 


What is the approximate capacity of a 
sulphite digester 16 feet in diameter 
by 50 feet high? 


What is the equivalent in feet head of 
water to 10 inches of mercury? 


If a sheet of paper enters the dryers of 
a paper machine with a 70% moisture 
content and leaves the dryers with 
10%, how many pounds of water were 
evaporated by the dryers per pound of 


paper? 


Estimate the weight of a chilled cast 
iron calender roll 22 inches in diam- 
eter and 195-inch face. 


How many cubic feet of actual wood 
are there in the average cord of 128 
eubic feet of closely piled rossed 
wood? 


Define saturated steam. 
What is relative humidity? 


Convert 210°C. into the corresponding 
temperature in degrees Fahr. 


What is the atomic weight of calcium? 


The above questions and many others may be easily answered by 
consulting the Useful Information section of the PAPER and PULP 
MILL CATALOGUE. The complete catalogue is a storehouse of 
information for production, purchasing, and engineering executives 


of pulp and paper mills. 


Consult the catalogue when in need of specific information. 


0 a QP) Si 


Address all communications to the 


PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Paper Industry Safety Contest 
Cumulative Scores, 
July 1, 1931, to May, 1932, Inclusive 


9 Mills Start on Last Lap 


PERFECT SCORES 
Division |—Paper and Pulp Mills 








































































































ENTRANT MILL LOCATION 
|= 
| & 
is 
| 
| a 
| Be 
(2 
‘o _ otek ew 
Ss ym 3 
S Cornell Wood Products Co. Cornell Wisconsin 
| S Pioneer Paper Co. Los Angeles California 
lo Ta = 
= : 
|g, Continental « Bag Corp. Ashland : New Hampshire 
> United States Gypsum Co. No. Kansas City Missouri 
| 3 International Paper Co. Riley Maine 
| & Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. Madison ___ Maine Pa: 
Division |1—Remanufacturing 
Oxford Paper Co. No. 2 Rumford, Maine 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. Atlas Apolsten, Wis. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. East Pepperell assachusetts 
IMPERFECT SCORES—Division | 
Points Points 
Key | Rank | — Key Rank 
Credit Debit Credit Debit 
PA-10 1 975.328 PC-34 3 901.392 
< PA-il 2 745.136 PC- 9 4 808.160 
|e, PA-2 3 740.512 PC-10 5 806.016 
= PA-3 4 716.832 PC-32 6 804.304 
|3 Pa-7 5 | 517.296 PC-25 7 | 794.864 
& PA-5 6 | 450.912 PC- 3 8 | 613.488 
PA- 1 7 196.016 PC-33 y 587.424 
= - PC-12 10 569.296 
PB- 5 1 966.928 PC-18 ll 439.184 
PB- 4 2 866.832 PC- 1 12 407.792 
PB-18 3 866.360 PC-38 13 369.664 
PB-16 4 820.256 PC-37 4 327.072 
PB-23 5 814.960 PC-35 15 313.728 
PB-14 6 796.480 PC-20 16 231.184 
PB-30 7 753.296 PC-23 17 222.848 
PB-27 8 747.360 © PC-39 18 200.560 
PB- 8 4g 724.848 a, PC-28 19 195.648 
2 PB- 9 10 708.624 2 PC-21 20 176 912 
PB-20 | 11 | 666.384 S PC-ll | 21 | 168.304 
|& PBs | 12 | 626.384 o PC 22 44.704 
© PB-13 13 551.776 PC-24 23 47.296 
= PB-2 14 520.432 PC- 7 24 49.616 
S PB 1 15 | 515.264 PC-50 25 78.736 
PB-19 16 505.824 PC-36 26 162.480 
PA- 8 17 327.264 PC-17 27 182.976 
PB-25 18 326.496 PC- 2 28 200.032 
PA- 4 19 300.880 PC-31 29 322.464 
PB- 3 20 141.648 PC-42 30 326.000 
PB-17 21 45.648 PC-30 31 349.856 
PB-24 22 108.784 PC-53 32 362.064 
PC- 8 23 342.624 PC- 4 33 648.720 
PB- 6 24 500.080 PC- 6 34 1,178.528 
PC-13 35 1,198.672 
'.. -§ 36 1,667.488 
Division 1! PC-47 | 37 1,727.424 
—— cs a PC-4 5 431.616 
ee 
| aa : ‘ sonar = PD : : oa 762.624 
| RC-10 | 6 | 599.616  Eatieth See nmanmes 
| RD- 1 7 599.136 ———— 
| RD-3 | 8 453.264 
RC- 6 9 422.528 Total withdrawals—PA-9 PB-10, 11, 12, 
| RC- 8 10 372.896 22, 26, 28. 29; PC-14, 15, 22, 26, 27, 29, 
| RB- 1 ll 211.488 40, 41, 45, 49, 51, 54, 55. 58; PD-3. 5, 
_ ; | ° oe 10, 11; RC-4, 7; RD-2, 4. 
% - No May Report: PA-6, 12; PB-7, 21; 
| RC-5 | 14 | 108.992 : 
| RC-11 5 605.344 PC-19, 44, 52, 56, 57; PD-12. 
| 





@ A COMPLETE FIRE prevention and control system pro- 
tecting the buildings of A Century of Progress Exposition, 
Chicago, is now being developed. 
three completely equipped fire stations with a fire-fighting 
force on the grounds; the installation of an automatic A.D.T. 
alarm system in the buildings and around the grounds; 
compulsory watchman service; fire extinguishers; stand- 
Pipes and hose connections and a complete pumping system 
in connection with the exposition’s water service. 
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Tentative plans call for 




























FAST 
THOROUGH 
PNCIRP-WEL@)) 


S AN INSTANCE 

melee. dry elo) fel -3a—16) 
clay and water in a tank 1O'x 12 
(2 Ibs. to the gallon) thoroughly 
mixed in about [5 minutes with 
variation LESS THAN | Th 
any part of the tank-five simila: 
units just installed in one of t 


largest paper mills. 
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a clean cut — 
a sure cut ~ 
a shear cut — 


square-edged, tightly 
lis, Langston Slitters are 
unequaled. The Shear-Cut parts 


the paper cleanly— instead of crush- 

ing it. Ask for details. 

SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO. 
Camden, New Jersey 
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SUPERINTENDENT WANTS POSITION—Thoroughly 
versed in the manufacture of all grades of board, particularly 
in specialties. Knows how to put run down plant in shape to 
make a profit. Address Box 204, The Paper Industry. 








JOB WANTED BY CHEMIST—University graduate with 


fifteen years experience in the pulp and paper industry. Good 


references. Address Box 205, The Paper Industry. 
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DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 











THE MOST WE MAKE 
ECONOMICAL ANY STYLE OR 
eunaen eae . 
WRITE FOR 
CAN BE PUT oe 
IN A MORTISE el 1s 
WHEEL FREE 
Ready Blank 
Dressed Head 





QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 








THE N. P. BOWSHER CU., So. Bend, Ind. 








POTPOURRI 


By William Sibley 
Author of “Current Thought” Published 
regularly in The Paper industry 


Ideas, facts and fancies collected 
from the author's writings in 


The Paper Industry, penned at 
various times since 1924. 


Send all inquiries and orders to 





Cloth Bound 
Price $1.50 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











Lessons in Paper Making 


By Harry Williamson 


One of the greatest funds of information on 
paper making ever published for the mill man. 


Part I contains the first twelve lessons and 
two separate articles—A Problem in Head 
Box Control and The Degree of Hydration. 
Price 50c. 


Part II contains fourteen lessons and one 
separate article—Safety Practice in Machine 
Room. Price 50c. 


Practical Helps for the 
Mill Man 
A 48-page pamphlet made up of practical 
helps, many of which have meant considerable 


savings in paper and pulp mills. Of tremen- 
dous value to the practical man. Price 50c. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
333 N. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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@ The Italian Paper Industry 


An unusually authentic compilation of information con- 
cerning the production and consumption of paper and paper- 
poard in Italy is contained in a bulletin of the Istituto 
Nazionale per L’Esportazione (The Italian Export Institute). 

The first paper mill in Italy was opened in the twelfth 
century at Fabriano and by the fifteenth century the indus- 
try had spread, with mills reported in operation at Piedmont, 
Liguria, Lombardy, Tuscany, Emilia, Venice and other 
places. Consolidations and mergers of plants began to be 
effected in the second half of the nineteenth century and 
steadily increased, so that while the number of mills was 
reduced the amount of machinery and the number of hands 
employed increased considerably. 

In 1913, there were nearly 400 paper mills in Italy equipped 
with 268 fourdrinier machines, 338 cylinder machines, and 
108 vats, employing some 28,000 workers. Production was 
adversely affected by the war and the period immediately 
following it, the number of people employed in the industry 
showing a decline. In recent years, however, the Italian 
paper industry has developed with a marked tendency 
toward industrial concentration. Both technique and output 
have shown a steady improvement. 

At the present time, there are 389 paper mills in Italy 
employing over 26,000 persons. Ten of the largest mills 
have combined to form a group which makes a large contri- 
bution to the total national output. 

Rags were formerly the chief raw material employed in 
the paper industry in Italy, but under new methods of manu- 
facture the use of rags has been greatly curtailed and the 
Italian industry is now largely dependent on foreign 
pulps, chemical and mechanical, as raw material. In 
1931, imports of chemical pulp amounted to 171,961 metric 
tons, compared with 196,357 tons in 1919 and 178,696 tons in 
1930. The chief sources of supply are Austria and Sweden, 
followed by Germany, Finland, Norway, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland and Canada. Compared to the demand the 
Italian output of cellulose is insignificant amounting to 
barely 6,140 metric tons in 1930. Efforts have been made 
to replace foreign pulps with cellulose obtained from straw, 
esparto grass and other plants found in Italy and the Italian 
colonies. Mills for this purpose have been erected at Bussi 
and at Naples. In the provinces of Mantua and Novara mills 
are in operation for the pulping of fir and poplar wood but 
the output is taken exclusively by the paper mills with which 
they are connected. 

Only a small quantity of mechanical pulp or groundwood 
is imported, almost entirely from Austria, the bulk of the 
groundwood used being made in Italy. There are some 
thirty groundwood mills in the country of which only a few 
produce for the market, the output being absorbed by the 
paper mills to which the pulp mills are attached. The pro- 
duction of groundwood in Italy has grown from between 
60,000 and 80,000 metric tons in 1926 to 98,700 in 1927, 
112,245 in 1928, 118,955 in 1929 and 124,300 in 1930. 

In Italy, the collection and sorting of rags, waste paper, 
and other refuse has been carried on from time immemorial, 
but the erection of special workshops equipped for sorting 
and grading rags for the paper mills and other industrial 
uses does not date back more than half a century. It has 
given rise to a special branch of industry which has attained 
particular importance both as regards the capital invested 
in the business and the number of people employed. There 
are some 300 workshops for grading and converting rags 
and in normal times about 10,000 workers, mostly women, 
are engaged in this characteristic branch of the industry. It 
is estimated that nearly 80,000 tons of raw material of this 
kind are produced annually, the supply exceeding the home 
demand. 

The rags are sorted according to the fiber from which 
they are made. White hempen rags are used for hand and 
hand-machine made paper, for drawing paper, ledgers, bonds 
and banknotes; coarse gray hempen rags, hempen thread, 
hemp waste, both gray and bleached; rope, net and similar 
waste are used in making tissue paper, cigarette paper and 
wrapping papers. Linen rags and waste are used in making 
the same kinds of paper for which hempen rags are used 
but of finer quality. 

Until 1929, Italy exported in the aggregate 20,000 metric 
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Felt seams should be straight across the 
machine. There is seldom any excuse 


for having them otherwise. When a 
felt is not started properly a strain de- 
velops which shortens the life of the 
felt. . 


Failure to raise the rolls when the ma- 
chine is down for any length of time is 


hard on the felt. 


Under the most favorable conditions, 
felt life is none too long, because of the 
severe type of service felts perform 
. . . all the more reason for insisting 
that all felts be properly adjusted to 
the machine. - 


Endless felts up to 86 feet in length. 
Top and bottom felts. Dryer felts. 
Every required weave, width and size 
used in the manufacture of paper. 


The Orr Felt 
& Blanket Co. 


Piqua, Ohio 

















SKINNER & SHERMAN 


INCORPORATED 


H. J. SKINNER F. C. CLARK F. L. SIMONS 
President Vice-President Research Director 


Development of New Processes and Products 
Improved Manufacturing Methods 
Reports, Design and Construction Supervision 
Steam, Hydraulic and Electric Power Plants 
Complete Mill or Equipment Layouts 


+ 


246 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 








JOHNSON & WIERK 


INCORPORATED 
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Consulting Engineers 
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HAROLD G. BURRILL 
ENGINEER 


Industrial Power Plants 
Steam 
Hydro-Electric 
Special development work for control of 
complicated manufacturing processes. 
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Continental Bidg., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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VEST POCKET POWER PLANTS 


Smelt space gee any capacity, low over-all operating costs, high and 
extreme 94 iiabili lity, low initial investment. 

Complete a paste to meet any operating conditions of Pulp and Paper 

mills or other Industrial service, mg and Construction. 


Satisfactory Services Always Guaranteed. 


FERGUSON ENGINEERS 
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Monadnock Bidg., Chicago 
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Consulting Engineer 
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HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
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J. Wallace Tower—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. 
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tons of rags a year, but on account of growing demand 
from the home market exports of late have been consider- 
ably reduced (7,858 metric tons in 1930, and 3,836 tons in 
931). 
‘ a are exported chiefly to the United States and France, 
followed by Austria, Great Britain, Poland and Switzerland. 
Under the guild organization of the Italian State, all the 
manufacturers of paper, stationery and paper goods are 
organized in the National Fascist Federation of the Paper 
Industry, which besides attending to its cyndical duties 
studies the various economic and commercial problems of 
importance to the Italian paper industry. A considerable 
export trade has developed for Italian papers which find 
leading markets in South America and the Far East. The 


output of paper and paperboard in 1930 was 393,960 metric 
tons, as compared with 365,750 tons in 1927. a 


@ Watching Undervalued Paper Imports 


In a report to subscribers, Warren B. Bullock, manager 
of the Import Committee of the American Paper Industry, 
says that while imports of paper are in smaller quantities 
than was the case in prosperous times, individual shipments 
are more numerous, with a proportionately greater effort 
on the part of the importers to secure admission at improp- 
erly low rates of duty. In the shipments reported during 
the past two weeks are 43 of writing paper at New York 
alone, 21 shipments of various fine papers, 9 of tissues, and 
14 of fancy decorated papers. 

Sixty-eight cases, each involving an importation of kraft 
wrapping paper, were recently tried before the U. S. Customs 
Court, all involving the finding of customs officials that the 
paper had been undervalued. At the trial, one importer 
abandoned the effort to prove a proper valuation on eleven 
importations, but the other cases went to the court for deci- 
sion, after the taking of extensive testimony. This action 
is the result of the efforts of the Import Committee and the 
principles involved affect all kraft paper coming into this 
country from Sweden. 











SPECIAL 


PAPER STARCH 





For many years the reliable 

beater starch. Also STARCHES 

and GUMS of quality, with 

economy, for tub and calen- 
dar sizing. 


Manufactured by 
CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place New York, N.Y. 
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RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE STEEL FOR 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 
When something breaks. . . and steel is 

eeded in a hurry... you can depend 


upon Ryerson for quick action. Complete 
stocks of all steel products, including: 


Stainless Steel 
(Allegheny) 
Babbitt Metal 


Steel 
Iron 
Iron 
Plates 
Treads 
Tools 


Write for the Journal and Stock 
List —the “key” to Immediate 


JosePu T. RYERSON & SON we. 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati 
Cleveland Buffalo Jersey City Philadelphia 


TEEL 


DOUBLE ACTION 
from this new ALKALI 


Detroit 
Boston 
























acrive ‘nary V 


SODIUM METASILICATE 


METS? insures thorough cleaning 
because of its high alkali con- 
tent. At the same time, Metso has that 
emergency brake — inhibiting effect, 
which restrains corrosive action on the 
object cleaned. Get this double action 
with no added expense. 


Let us furnish 
a pail free for 
a comparison 
with your pres- 
ent alkali. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 
121 S. THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Office: 205 West Wacker Drive 















No Wedging in 
these pumps! 


For certain conditions, Buffalo Double 

Suction Stock Pumps have ideal perform- 

ance characteristics on stocks up to about 
% consistency. 






Of course, even when we recommend 
double suction pumps users are assured, 
because of our design, that there will be 
no wedging or clogging, the initial high 
efficiency is maintained and repairs are 
reduced to a minimum. The pumps have 
a non-overloading power characteristic 
which takes care of varying conditions, so 
that motors will not overload with change 
of head, capacity or consistency. 


Be sure to get full information about Buf- 
falo Pumps, before you buy any stock 


pump. 


BUFFALO PUMPS, Inc. 


213 Mortimer St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: Canada Pumps, Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ontario 


Ad 












paper 
stock pumps 
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Non-Clogging 
High Consistency 
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can hand test 
this pressure 
regulator 


HERE need never be any doubt 

about the working condition of a 
Davis Piston Type Pressure Regulator. 
Its action is completely exposed to view 
and may be hand tested merely by lifting 
the counterweight lever. For more than 
fifty years, and in thousands of instal- 
lations under all working conditions, 
Davis Pressure Regulators have been 
delivering accurate, dependable regu- 
lation for less than boiler pressure uses. 


DAVIS REGULATOR COMPANY 
2542 S. Washtenaw Avenue 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 


DAVIS sotivFrc 


You 





















































the Marion Dolly Truck 
=— built to move paper EASILY 


Stays put while being loaded from side or 
end — then rolls away like a bell, its load per- 
fectly balanced. 


Cradle models (low wheel and high wheel 
types) for handling rolls and bales. Flat top mod- 
els for trucking cases, cartons and flat stock. 
Heavy frames of Marion Certified Malleable 
Iron. All wheels have tool steel roller bearings. 


Seven sizes, sold on o money-back 
guorontee. — Write for circular. 


MARION MALLEABLE IRON WORKS 
924 Miller Avenue “ MARION, Indiana 
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TECHNICAL, DEVELOPMENTS 


The following abstracts are of the 
latest developments found in the for- 
eign press and in the patent offices. 
Photostats and translations of com- 
plete articles and patents can be 
obtained at cost price. 


@ Digesting Sulphite Pulp 
Liquor, containing alkaline sulphites 
or bisulphites but no free sulphur diox- 
ide, is used in the process. The liquor 
may be preheated before entering the 
digester and forced circulation is em- 
ployed. The temperature is raised as 
rapidly as possible in this manner to 
about 120 degrees C, and this tempera- 
ture is maintained for one or more hours 
according to the nature of the pulpwood. 
The saline solution, introduced into the 
digester, is concentrated advantageously 
by replenishing only one-quarter of the 
digester content with this solution, 
which contains the quantity of salts for 
reaction with the cellulosic materials. 
There is then introduced into the diges- 
ter a quantity of this solution, which 
corresponds to about one-quarter of the 
cubic capacity of the digester which can 
be filled with liquor. There is, however, 
no difficulty in filling the digester in 
greater proportion or entirely full with 
liquor. In this case, after the boiling 
of the saline solution has stopped, the 
excess of solution is withdrawn from 
the digester, because it is essential to 
reserve a certain space in the digester 
for the solution which is added after 
the saline solution. The remainder of 
the space within the digester is filled 
with a solution which contains free sul- 
phurous acid. This solution must be 
added cold, that is at a low enough tem- 
perature so that the free sulphurous 
acid remains dissolved in the solution. 
Inasmuch as the solution in the digester 
is at a temperature above 100 degrees 
C, the sulphur dioxide no longer remains 
dissolved in the liquor and fills the 
empty space in the digester, producing 


pressure. Patent-Aktiebolaget Grondal 
Ramen, Sweden. French Patent No. 
713,809. 


* Parchmentizing Unsized Paper 
with Sulphuric Acid 

A portion of the cellulose is degraded 
during this process to the glucose stage. 
Samples of paper were taken from dif- 
ferent parts of the web and analyzed for 
copper number. The original paper had 
a copper number of only 0.6, while the 
treated paper had a number as high as 
4.4 which was, however, lowered on sub- 
sequent treatment to 1.6. The parch- 
mentized paper contained 0.38 per cent 
sugar. According to the investigations 
made, parchmentized paper contains 


cellulose which has been chemically 
changed in most extensive degree and 
hence the product is no longer a homo- 
geneous substance. 


The decomposition 
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products in the paper can be easily re- 
moved with the aid of a one per cent 
soda lye. These decomposition products 
are precipitated on the paper and fill 
the pores of the same, rendering the pa- 
per completely impervious. Abkin, Bu- 
maschnaya Promischlennost, volume 10, 
no. 4, 21. 


® Testing Strength of Pulp 


A review of the status of strength 
testing is given and the various diffi- 
culties encountered therein are outlined. 
Various methods are criticized. Eight 
important steps in the determination of 
the strength test are outlined in 

















Figure 1 


some detail. These include prelimi- 
nary preparation of the sample, beat- 
ting, determination of the degree of 
beating, formation of the paper sheet, 
couching the paper sheet, pressing, dry- 
ing and testing the finished sheet. Fig- 
ure 1 shows the Jokro mill which is 
claimed to be suitable for carrying out 



































Figure 2 shows 


the beating operation. 
a membrane press which is used in 


pressing the sheets of paper. A new 
factor in establishing the strength of 
the paper is the tearing surface, which 
is defined in square meters and which is 





DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN 


equal to the tearing resistance in grams 
divided by the grams weight. It has 
been also established that the product, 
tearing length by tearing surface, is 
about constant for each degree of beat- 
ing of the stock. It was also indicated 
that there is apparently an intimate re- 
lation between the viscosity of a pulp 
and its strength. Prof. von Poassaner. 
Der Papier Fabrikant, 1932, pages 159 
to 170. 


® Uncondensable Gases From 
Pulp Digesters 


The gas, emerging from a sulphite 
digester during the entire pressure-re- 
lieving period (from five to 1.5 atmos- 
pheres), is passed through a by-pass 
between the digester and the cooler. 
The gas is thus cooled down to about 
10 degrees C., and the condensate is col- 
lected. The uncondensable gases are led 
through a solution of potassium! hydrox- 
ide and thereafter collected for analysis. 
The condensate from the condenser 
amounted to approximately 0.56 liter, 
and the gas after washing with potash 
solution 0.9 liter. This gas contained 
2.1 per cent carbon dioxide plus sulphur 
dioxide and 19.5 per cent of oxygen. 
The formation of cymol in sulphite di- 
gestion is apparently caused by the 
dehydrogenation of the terpenes in the 
wood. Hydrogen did not exist in the 
uncondensable gases. The uncondensa- 
ble gases, which are obtained from the 
sulphate cellulose digesters, are combus- 
tible, just like the gases which are 
removed by the vacuum pump in the 
evaporation of black liquor. H. Bergs- 
troem and K. Cederqvist. “IVA,” No. 2, 
1931. 


® Importance of Bisulphite 
Concentration in Sulphite 
Digestion 

Digestion of wood with 18 per cent 
concentrated sodium bisulphite  so- 
lution gives a yield of 65 per cent de- 
fibrinatable pulp. It contains about 15 
per cent of lignin in the form of solid 
lignosulphonic acid and about 1.6 per 
cent ash. This method of digesting wood 
has scarcely any importance practically. 
Contrary to expectations, an increase in 
yield of defibrinatable pulp from 5 to 10 
per cent is obtained by doubling the 
concentration of the calcium bisulphite 
liquor (8 per cent) as compared to the 
normal concentration. The yield is fig- 
ured on the dry weight of the wood. 
This is due to the acceleration of the 
sulphonation in the solid phase in an 
early stage of the digestion, without a 
larger proportion of the hemicellulose 
being hydrolyzed and saccharified. The 
strength and the beating properties of 
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CHEERFUL NEWS FOR A CHANGE 
BUSINESS GOOD WITH APMEW, Inc. 


APMEW Machinery is assisting many Paper Mills 
to Good Business. May it assist your Mill to Better 
Business ? 


APMEW Machinery is assisting many Paper Mills 
to produce Cleaner and Better Quality Paper. At 
the same time it produces cleaner and better quality, 
it provides the simplest CONTINUOUS PAPER 
STUFF PREPARING PROCESS, which effects 
enormous savings in labor, in power, in equipment, 
and maintenance. It increases the production of bet- 
ter paper, permits holding the paper closer to weight, 
and reduces steam costs and other production costs. 


APMEW CONTINUOUS REGULATING, PRO- 
PORTIONING, METERING, AND HYDRAT- 
ING PROCESSES produce cleaner, stronger and 
better paper, with greatest economy. Modernize with 
APMEW Machinery and have the best. 


Write for complete information. 


Manufacturers of APMEW Machinery in United 
States and Canada are: 


Ameriean Paper Machinery and Engineering Works, 
Inc., and Associated Company. 


Allen Paper Machinery and Engineering Works, Inc., 
Glens Falls, New York. 








Let your felts give 
longer service! 


is felt life depends on proper care. 
Use harsh alkalies and you can’t blame 
the fabric for suffering from their harsh 
treatment. 

It is easier . . . and more profitable . . . to 
wash felts the safe, thorough, low cost 
Oakite way. Every trace of dirt and sizing 
is removed. The felt fabric is left as soft and 
absorbent as when new. 

And there is no better time than NOW to 
check Oakite’s effectiveness on your calender 
roll grinding, cleaning save-alls, screens 
and Fourdrinier wires. Write today for de- 
tails. No obligation. 





Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
16A Thames St., New York, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials m«Method 
















Other Lobdell Products: 
Tron Calender Rolls, Auton Automatic vtde Rall Geindine 













To keep an “accurate check” 
on your Calender Rolls, use 
the LOBDELL IMPROVED 
MICROMETER ROLL 
CALIPER 


or amg of whether you re-grind your own 
Calender Rolls,—you can save considerable 
time and ,money by using this “Precision In- 
strument” to keep a “check” on the condition 
of your Calender Rolls,—you can determine 
in a few moments’ time just how your Rolls 
are standing-up. 


The Lobdell Micrometer Roll Caliper is 
Light, Easily — and Extremely Accu- 
T0802. Oe may be had for immediate 
shipment, in sizes to take 7” to 30” and 
8” to 36” Rolls, in “one” instrument. Calipers 
~ larger size Rolls can be speedily made to 

order. 

















Send for Literature 
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such pulp are very favorable. When the 
wood is digested with liquors of lower 
bisulphite concentration but with rel- 
atively higher acidity, the degree of 
sulphonation of the lignosulphonic acids 
is less than when stronger liquors are 
used. The solid lignosulphonic acids 
shows a tendency to absorb water and 
to change over into a gel-like substance, 
when strongly hydrated. This takes 
place the more, the more intense the 
sulphonation. Difficulties are, however, 
encountered in carrying out the diges- 
tion with strong bisulphite liquors on a 
practical scale in digesters which are 
designed for low digester pressures. A 
larger base content in the digestion 
liquor is advantageous from the stand- 
points of pulp yield and pulp quality. A 
slight increase in the same is, however, 
effective in strongly oxidizing the sugar 
in the liquor, while the pulp yield re- 
mains practically the same. The new 
knowledge developed on this subject 
must supplant the supposition, that the 
decomposition of the sugar in the cook- 
ing process is due to the action of the 
acid in the digestion liquor. E. Haeg- 
glund. Svensk Papp. Tidn., volume 34, 
pages 160ff. 


@ Circulation Pipe in 
Pulp Digester 
The accompanying illustration is a 
yertical cross-section through the axis 
of a sulphite digester. The digester 
consists of the external shell (1), which 
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is provided with an inner lining (2). 
Inlet and outlet openings are provided 
in the digester shell at the points (3) 
and (4), to which is connected in this 
case the externally situated circulatory 
or heating installation. The pipe sec- 
tions (5) and (6) are connected to the 
inlet and outlet openings (3) and (4). 
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These pipe sections are made of rust- 
less steel and are fastened to the shell 
of the digester by means of the collars 
(7) and (8) and the pins (9) and (10) 
which extend through the inner lining 
(2) of the digester. The farther ends 
of the pipe sections (5) and (6) are 
slipped into wider pipes (11) and (12) 
with sufficient annular space between 
them for play. These pipe sections 
(11) and (12) are made in the form 
of perforated jackets and are fas- 
tened to the shell of the digester by 
means of the collars (13) and (14). A 
number of guide collars (15) are also 
provided for holding the pipe sections. 
Protective plates (16) and (17) are ar- 
ranged between the perforated pipe sec- 
tions and the inner lining of the digester 
in order to protect this lining. The 
plates are made of acid-resistant mate- 
rial. Einar Morterud, Torderoed, Nor- 
way. German Patent No. 545,458. 


® Three Layer Parchment Paper 


As may be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustration, two of the layers (a) 
and (c) run in the length while the 
layer (b) runs in the width. The webs 
(a) and (c) are taken from rollers 
(A) and (C), while the web (b) is 
taken from a folded pile of paper (B). 
Hence the direction of the fibers in the 





layer (b) is at right angles to that in 


the layers (a) and (c). All the three 
paper webs are made to pass through 
sulphuric acid baths, web (a) passing 
through the bath (d), web (b) through 
the bath (e) and web (c) through the 
bath (f). After passing through the 
sulphuric acid, the webs are passed 





@ Sharpening the Stone in 
Mechanical Wood Grinders 


In order to produce a mechanical 
wood of the first quality, it is necessary 
for the grindstone to be in a condition 
of satisfactory sharpness, that is, it 
must be sharp enough to grind the wood 
properly and at the same time give suffi- 
cient production. The sharpening of the 






paca ll 
stone is carried out with particular ad- 


vantage by using a device of the type 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 


The stone is shown at the left. The 
sharpener itself is indicated at (A). It 
is mounted in suitable manner. It is 


connected thereby to the bolt or rod 
(D) which is provided with a spring. 
The tension on the spring can be con- 
trolled by means of the nut (E) and 
the spindle (C). A scale (F) is pro- 
vided so that when a certain degree of 
sharpness has been established, it can 
be read off this scale and the stone 
sharpened each time to the same de- 
gree. The threaded spindle (B) is for 
the purpose of moving the entire sharp- 
ening device to and from the stone. 
It is claimed that this device will go a 
long ways towards ensuring uniform 
production of a uniform quality of me- 
chanical wood and will meet all the re- 
quirements of practical work. The 
author has also studied the structure of 
the stone from the standpoint of the 
quality and production of pulp. Dr. 
Julius Herrmann. Wochenblatt fuer 
Papierfabrikation, 1932, pages 325 to 
327. 


through two press rolls (g, h) where ® Gontinuous Dehydration and 


the webs are joined together. The ex- 
cess sulphuric acid which is removed in 
this pressing operation is collected in 
the gutter (i). The compressed webs 
are then passed through a water bath 
wherein the union between the three 
layers of the paper is further enhanced 
by the conversion of the gelatinized part 
of the paper into hydrocellulose. An 
improved product is made in this man- 
ner. Gabriel Filliat, St. Egreve, France. 
German Patent No. 536,234. 


® Digestion of Resin-Rich Woods 
by the Bisulphite Process 

This article gives a complete review 
of the manufacture of pulp suitable for 
the production of paper, rayon and the 
like as well as of the recovery of new 
by-products in the manufacture of pulp 
by the soda, sulphate and sulphite proc- 
esses. Many different investigators are 
quoted and the costs of the manufactur- 
ing operations are calculated. Carl 
Bergstroem. Der Papier-fabrikant, 1932, 
pages 241 to 246 and 255 to 257 


Bleaching of Pulp 


Up to the present time it has not been 
possible to carry on the dehydration and 
bleaching processes continuously. The 
new arrangement, which is suited for 
the bleaching of pulp to obtain a pulp, 
free from incrustating impurities, with 
the help of a solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite, containing at least ten grams 
of active chlorine per liter, overcomes 
this disadvantage. Thus the bleaching 
device is similar to the pulp dehydrat- 
ing machine in essential detail. The 
new device is furnished with a ‘our- 
drinier wire section with one or more 
couch presses or suction rolls and with 
one or more drying cylinders in series. 
This arrangement is connected with a 
pulp dehydrating machine of the known 
type. The advantage is that the wet 
pulp web from the dehydrating machine 
can be carried along further without 
breaking the continuity of the web, and 
the bleaching as well as the washing 
out of the used or excess bleach liquor 
can be effected at the same time as the 
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Camachine 9-5 





ING ROOM SERVICE 


N addition to building mill type winders capable of 

winding better rolls efficiently in connection with 

large paper or board machines, the Cameron Ma- 
chine Company also make a complete line of slitters 
and winders for finishing room service and service in 
paper converting plants and paper goods factories. 


Two typical CAMACHINES are here illustrated. 
CAMACHINE 9-5 at the top of the page is designed 
for producing rolls of narrow width required for stock 
tickers, cash registers, adding machines, coin wrap- 
pers, twine machines, bag and envelope machines as 
well as box trim, gummed kraft tape, wax rolls, 
glassine rolls, etc. 


CAMACHINE 2-3A for carbon paper rolls, as illus- 
trated below, will wind hard or soft carbon paper rolls 
interleaved with book paper. The rolls produced are 
firm and accurate and free from objectionable offset. 





Any problem that you may have in connection with 
slitting and roll-winding, has probably been met and 
solved by us and our experience is at your disposal. 
Please write giving full details of your problem. 


Camachine 24-3A 





CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN NEW YORK 





Cl POPLAR ST 
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ALSO SLITTERS AND 
WINDERS FOR FINISH- 
















GLENS FALLS 
MACHINE WORKS 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Rogers and Special Wet 
Machines 


Standard Wet Machines 


Glens Falls Rolling Action 
Flat Screen 


The A. D. Wood Saveall, Thickener, 
Washer and Water Screen 


Glens Falls Decker and Decker 


Washer 






























Glens Falls Rotary Sulphur Burner 


Pulp Grinders, Three or Four 
Pocket (Roller Bearings) 


Ask us about the 
Oliver-Rogers Wet Machine 


RAY SMYTHE, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Western Representative 























AWRENCE multi-stage high pressure pumps 
for boiler feed and water supply service, 
to meet all conditions where reliability and 

economical operation are an essential factor. 
Our many years of experience designing and 
building pumps backed up by unlimited capital 
and modern facilities places us in the front rank 
as pump builders. 

Some of our competitors try to imitate, but none 
can equal. 

Write the Lawrence Machine Co., for complete 
details and prices. Free engineering service. 


LAWRENCE MACHINE & PUMP CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Manufacturer of “Lawrence” Pump, Centrifugal Pumping 
Machinery, Vertical Steam Engines, Contractors for 
Special Machinery 
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dehydration on the fourdrinier or longi- 
tudinal wires. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany. 
German Patent No. 541,518. 


¢ Thick Pulp Webs 

The pulp is formed into a layer on a 
cylinder wire or the like by the action of 
suction. This is then released from the 
wire surface and removed, in order that 
it may be suitably diluted and carried 
to another part of the same wire, where 
the web is actually formed. The appa- 
ratus, used for carrying out this process, 








is shown in the accompanying illustra- 


tion. Two stock containers or boxes 
(12) and (13) are arranged around the 
cylinder wire (11). The stock, con- 
tained in the lower box (13), is not used 
for the formation of a web, but rather 
for increasing the density of the stock, 
which is afterwards used for the actual 
formation of the web (5). Two cham- 
bers or cells (14) and (15) are located 
on the interior of the cylinder. When- 
ever these chambers or cells come in 
contact with the covered wire surface, 
suction cannot take place. Hence the 
web (5) can be removed at one of these 
cells (14) by means of a felt (16) while 
at the other position, that is cell (15), 
air is led to the web through an air 
pipe, which is not shown, so that the 
film (6) is loosened, lifted from the wire 
and carried over into a trough (18). 
The pressure of the air must not be 
greater than atmosphere. A conveyor 
(19) carries the stock to the upper con- 
tainer (12) from the trough (18), after 
it has been diluted with water or dilute 
stock to such a degree that the desired 
consistency is attained. Due to the re- 
moval of the film of stock (6) from the 
wire surface at the cell (15) and the ad- 
dition of this stock to the container 
(12), a particularly thick film of stock 
is obtained in the web (5). Harald 
Jensen, Oslo, Norway. German Patent 
No. 544,456. 


® Lignin of Pinewood 


A long article describing the proper- 
ties of lignin contained in pinewood as 
well as methods used for its examina- 
tion. A number of conclusions are 
reached, the most interesting of which 
are given here. Lignins obtained from 
Binewood by means of glycol-hydro- 
chloric acid have a specific gravity of 
1.362, indicating that lignin is the spe- 
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cifically lighter constituent of wood as 
compared with cellulose. The molecular 
weight of the lignin was found to be 
about 840. Spectrographic examination 
of the lignin in the ultra-violet end of 
the spectrum, when the lignin was dis- 
solved in glycol, glacial acetic acid and 
sodium hydroxide solutions showed a 
selective absorption similar to that of 
coniferin. Refractometric examination 
of the lignin in tenth normal solution 
of sodium hydroxide showed that solu- 
tions containing more than half a per 
cent of lignin are colloidal in nature. 
Below this concentration, the degree of 
dispersion of the lignin increases up to 
molecular solution. Colormetric meth- 
ods were developed for the determina- 
tion of the lignin content of a glycol 
solution. Glycol-lignin exerts a reducing 
action on the photographic plate, which 
is the stronger, the less damaged the 
preparation. B. Rassow and K. Wag- 
ner. Wochenblatt fuer Papierfabrika- 
tion, 1932, numbers 14 to 18 inclusive. 


© Purifying Paper Pulp 

According to the new process, alkali 
sulphate in addition to other alkali or 
ammonium salts and also alkaline earth 
hydroxides or oxides are added to the 
pulp while it is being beaten in the 
beater. In this manner all the resins 
as well as the terpenic, so-called ether 
soluble resins as well as the fats are 
removed, without the fibers becoming 
yellow or being injured in any way. For 
alkali hydroxides are formed by the con- 
version of the aforementioned chem- 
icals and the caustic alkali is then in a 
position, although in high dilution, to 
exert a potent saponifying action on the 
resinic acids as well as the fats. Thus 
for every hundred parts by weight of 
pulp (dry weight) there is added a solu- 
tion of one part by weight of ammonium 
chloride, 1.5 parts by weight of sodium 
sulphate and 1.5 parts by weight of so- 
dium chloride in ten parts by weight of 
hot water. Then there are added to the 
beater three parts by weight of calcium 
hydroxide dissolved in thirty parts by 
weight of water and stirred into a milk. 
This is added through a fine sieve. After 
beating, the stock is mixed with suffi- 
cient aluminum sulphate solution to 
give an acid reaction. Thereafter, it is 
sized in the usual manner by means of 
rosin milk or other sizing agents. Oscar 
Antonetty, Bonn am Rhein, Germany. 
German Patent No. 535,809. 


© Digesting Pulp with Sulphurous 
Acid in Presence of Ammonia 


The digestion liquor contained eight 
per cent sulphur dioxide and 0.25 per 
cent of ammonia. The maximum diges- 
tion temperature was 100 degrees C. and 
the pressure six atmospheres. At the 
end of ten hours, a strong pulp was ob- 
tained in sixty per cent yield with a 
rosin content of only 0.8 per cent. In 
contradistinction to the use of lime, 
which slowly penetrates the wood dur- 
ing the digestion, the new process can 
be used with wood containing as much 
as sixty per cent water, without pre- 
viously drying the same. The saving in 


coal is claimed to be one hundred kilo- 
grams per ton of stock. The conditions 
for the production of easy-bleaching 
pulp have not yet been clearly defined. 
The freedom from calcium salts in the 
waste liquor is cited as a particular ad- 


vantage. Evaporation of such waste 
liquor is greatly facilitated. The liquor 
has decided colloidal properties and is 
better suited for emulsion processes. A 
good grade of newsprint ink is made 
therefrom. The waste liquor is also 
a better fertilizer than that containing 
lime. A. Engelstad. Papir Journalen, 
volume 19, 58. 


® Formation of Molds in 
Sulphite Pulp 


Two classes of molds, containing 
eighteen varieties in all were used in 
the tests to see whether or not these 
molds will grow and flourish on sulphite 
pulp. The latter pulp was used both in 
the crude and bleached state. It is 
pointed out that the pulp may become 
infected with the mold either through 
the air or by contact with water con- 
taining spores. In the latter case, the 
spores are found only in the interior 
of the fibers and the mold gradually de- 
velops until it covers the entire fiber. 
In the first instance, the mold forms on 
the surface of the fibers and penetrates 
but little into the interior. Contact 
with dirt, soil, walls, etc., produce col- 
ored molds. The experiments were car- 
ried out microscopically. The mecha- 
nism of the growth of the molds was 
studied. The products of decomposi- 
tion of bleached pulp were determined 
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as carbon dioxide, which was measured 
in a special apparatus. Various molds 
were used in the experiments and ‘the 
results are plotted in the accompanying 
curve sheet. Thus the curve I(a) rep- 
resents total carbon dioxide with peni- 
cillium La Coir, I(b) with penicillium 
La Coir per day, II(a) the total carbon 
dioxide with penicillium green and 
II(b) the carbon dioxide per day with 
the same mold. The conclusion reached 
is that molds can decompose sulphite 
pulp to a considerable degree under or- 
dinary conditions. In practical work, 
the loss of cellulosic material is quite 
small, due to the fact that there is lack 
of nutrition in the pulp, as the molds 
grow slowly and, furthermore, they can- 
not live on dry cellulose. The best way 
to guard against the molds is to exert 
every effort in the mill to keep the pulp 
clean. Infection always causes a purely 
local decomposition, which is not propa- 
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Don’t Be Mislead regarding Metering Systems 
TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


for the past ten years have designed, built and serviced the Continuous 
Proportioning and Metering Systems installed in the leading mills of the 
U. S, A., Canada and European countries, 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


still retain their absolute and complete rights to manufacture and license 
apparatus under the Continuous Process patents, and no one but— 


ean furnish you with genuine Trimbey and Tibbitts Proportioning and 
Metering Systems, for either new installations or replacements, cleverly 
worded letters and circulars to the contrary notwithstanding. 

If you had a Packard, would you have it serviced or “improved” at a Ford 
station? 


When offered a substitute for the “TRIMBEY,” just ask IF one has ever 
been built, WHERE it was installed, and HOW LONG it operated. Enough 
said. 


The Ontario Paper Co. Lid. have just installed a new 500-Ton per Day Trimbey 
and Tibbitts System, and Four Distant Control Trimbey Consistency Regulators. 


METERING SYSTEMS — CONSISTENCY REGULATORS — PULP SCREENS 
WEIGHT REGULATORS a KNOTTERS — FLOAT VALVES 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS -- GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Also ““Made in Canada” 
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gated under norma! conditions. Bulle- 
tin de la Station Experimentale du 
Papier et Des Fibres Textiles Vegetales, 
Milan. Le Papier, 1932, 403 to 416. 


@ Digester Stock Pits and 
Removal of Stock 


Various methods and apparatus for 
the removal of the pulp from the pits 
are described. Such an apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 1. The pit is built in 





such a manner that a thorough washing 
of the pulp is carried out therein. The 
pit it made in the shape of a large 
beater and is provided with a circulat- 
ing screw conveyor or propeller, so that 
the stock is kept in constant circulation 
during the washing operation. A part 
of the screw conveyor or propeller is 
made with beating arms, so that a cer- 
tain amount of defibrination also takes 
place, and -some of the fiber bundles are 
broken up into separate fibers. This also 
improves the efficiency of the washing 
operation. The pit is made of concrete 
and acid-proof metal is used in making 
the propeller and the beating arms. The 





manner in which the water is added to 
the stock in the pit is shown in Fig. 2. 
The water flows through the stock and 
is drawn through the bottom ‘of the 
trough or pit which is made of filter 
stone and is sucked out into the line. 
A connection is also provided in the 
water line for the addition of fresh 
water to the system whenever this is 
necessary. The designer of this appa- 
ratus has also recommended the partial 
bleaching of the stock while it is being 
treated in the pit. This saves consid- 
erable time in later bleaching opera- 
tions. The treated pulp is readily 
removed through a trap in the bottom 
of the pit and is carried away for sub- 
sequent refining and screening. W. 
Schmid. Der Papierfabrikant, 1932, 
pages 304-305. 


® Selective Absorption of 
Ingredients by Wood Fibers 


Impregnation tests, carried out at 
temperatures above 100 degrees C., 
showed that the solutions penetrate into 
the wood not without change in their 
concentration. This varies with the 
salts. Sodium chloride solutions pene- 
trate almost unchanged into the wood, 
while in the case of phosphate solution, 
much less phosphate penetrates into the 
wood that corresponds to the concentra- 
tion of the solution. The explanation is 
that the capillary passages in the wood 
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are so small, that large molecules or 


ions cannot enter. The wood acts 
partly as a semi-permeable wall. Bisul- 
phites have some difficulty in penetrat- 
ing the wood. The careful rise of the 
temperature in the bisulphite digestion 
and the fact that the maximum tempera- 
ture is not reached immediately can be 
explained as being due to the fact that 
the wood and also the bisulphite must 
diffuse into the wood in sufficient quan- 
tity before the lignin can be dissolved 
out. Bisulphite impregnation testis 
showed that the substances, which are 
absorbed by the wood from the bisul- 
phite liquor, can vary in composition 
with various woods. Alf av Ekenstam. 
Svensk Papp. Tidn., volume 34, pages 
402ff. 


* Digesting Fir Wood by 
the Sulphite Process 


The penetrability of various digestion 
liquors into the wood was tested. This 
depends on the density of the wood, 
on the temperature and on the pressure 
as well as on the base used in making 
the digestion liquor. It was proven that 
sodium phosphate increases the pene- 
trability to a certain extent as compared 
with sodium acetate. It was found that 
loosely constituted fir wood with wide 
annual growth rings can be better di- 
gested than the dense wood. The diges- 
tion liquor must be as strong as possible, 
about seven to eight per cent concentra- 
tion, and should be prepared from mag- 
nesite or dolomite. The addition of 
sodium phosphate is advantageous. The 
most favorable temperature for the im- 
pregnation of the wood with the diges- 
tion liquor is 105 to 110 degrees C. The 
digestion must be carried out at quite 
a slow rate in this stage of the process. 
Jakimanskij. Bumaschnaya Promisch- 
lennost, volume 10, page 18. 


® Cleaning Cellulose Pulp 


The digested pulp is thoroughly 
mixed by means of air or steam with 
washing water added intermittently or 
continuously, preferably on the counter- 
current principle, after or during which 
water is introduced into the container 
at the bottom. The waste water, which 
contains the soluble and insoluble im- 
purities, is led off above the cellulose 
material through an overflow. Zellstoff- 
fabrik Waldhof, H. Mueller-Clemm and 
W. Leupold. British Patent No. 368,012. 


® A Reaction of Sulphite 
Cellulose 


It was observed during an investiga- 
tion on the reddening of sulphite pulp, 
that pulp, washed with distilled water, 
colors blue with potassium iodide solu- 
tion and starch. Traces of copper are 
assigned as the cause of this reaction. 
These may be present in the distilled 
water prepared in copper kettles, the 
copper ion taking the place of the cal- 
cium ion in the lignosulphonic acid 


group. The addition of potassium iodide 
results in an exchange of the copper ion 


for the potassium ion, with the formation 
of cupric iodide. This, however, decom- 
poses in solution into cuprous iodide and 
free iodine, which colors the starch blue. 
Hence, sulphite pulp appears to be a 
good medium for the absorption of cop- 
per, particularly pulps with a high sul- 
phur content, that is strong pulps. 
There appears to be hardly any doubt 
that the reddening of sulphite pulp, 
which is so troublesome a phenomenon 
to the pulp makers, is enhanced by the 
presence of the copper in the pulp, even 
though this proportion of copper is very 
small. It is, however, felt that it can 
hardly be held that the discoloration of 
the pulp in storage can be justly as- 
signed to the same presence of copper. 
C. Kullgren, Svensk Kem. Tidskr., vol. 
43, 99. 


® Drive for Pulp Beater, 
Paper Calenders, Etc. 


It is necessary in paper calenders, 
pulp beaters and like machines that the 
position of the driving shaft should be 
changeable. The required adjustability 
of the horizontal shaft in height, which 
is rather easy as far as belt drives are 
concerned, becomes, on the other hand, 
a rather troublesome problem when the 











The accom- 


drive is through gears. 
panying illustration shows the new in- 
vention whereby this is easily accom- 
plished. The horizontal, adjustable 
driving shaft is shown at (1). This 
shaft is connected with the driving mo- 
tor (5) through the agency of the gears 
(3) and (2) and a flexible coupling. 
The drive (2) and (3) is located within 
a housing (6), which can be swung 
around the motor shaft (7) as axis. 
With the aid of the handwheel (8), it is 
possible to bring the housing (6) in a 
position which corresponds to the posi- 
tion of the driving shaft (1). Siemens- 
Schuckertwerke A. G., Berlin-Siemen- 
stadt, Germany. German Patent No. 
545,949. 


¢ Digesting Sulphite Pulp 


The raw matcrials, that is wood ships 
and the like, are saturated with aqueous 
alkali bisulphite, which contains no, or 
very little, free sulphur dioxide. The 
excess liquor is removed and replaced 
by another solution, which is prepared 
from waste or washing liquor and which 
contains the whole of the free sulphur 
dioxide required for the digestion. 
Patentaktiebolaget Groendal - Ramen. 
British Patent No. 367,235. 
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THE 


IN SMALL THINGS 





“When you find yourself forgetting 
the importance of details — it's good 
to be reminded of ‘The Lion and the 
Mouse’.” 


—UNCLE JAKE 





HE vital importance of the “detail” is universally recognized in 
Tan field of Paper-manufacture. We believe it to be more 
than ever vital now — when quality must be safeguarded and 
standards maintained against all doubt and pessimism. 

By continued attention to the “little things” as well as the big, we 
will be the better prepared for the coming of Prosperity which we 
believe is just around the corner. 


KVP 
PAPERS 



























TYPE “HL” is the newest member in 
the line of LAWRENCE “VORTEX” 
High Efficiency CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Higher Operating Efficiencies, 
Lower First Cost, 

High Pressures, 
Lower Operating Cost. 


They deliver lowest cost pumping with 
utmost dependability. 


Write for Bulletin D-18 
LAWRENCE PUMP & ENGINE CO. 


P. O. Box 70 LAWRENCE, MASS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 90 West St. 














KAI AMAZ VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
COMPANY» Micticany 
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Towel Interfolder 


Will fold from 30 to 40 cases of standard 
Interfolded Towels per hour. Ball beari 
throughout. Accurate and noiseless in operation. 





We manufacture stock machines for every con- 
verting purpose and design special equipment 
to meet any paper converting problem. 


Write for further information 


Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
Chicago Office: 574 Wrigley Bldg. 


M. facturers and Designers of Special Machinery 
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New York, July 1, 1932. 


pressions of opinion from some 

authoritative quarters to the 
effect that the depression has spent its 
force, and, although the rank and file 
of the public may not yet realize it, the 
corner has been turned and business in 
some of its branches is starting on the 
upward move. Bankers are putting 
much stress on the improved financial 
situation; economists are pointing to 
increases in production in certain in- 
dustrial centers, and others who are in 
a favorable position to judge assert that 
sentiment is on the mend. Some of the 
so-called experts, who it might be noted 
incidentally are refraining from mak- 
ing any predictions whatsover, declare 
their belief that the very deplorable 
condition which business has found it- 
self in for some time past has reached 
the bottom, and that for the first time 
in many months it is possible to dis- 
tinguish a presentable number of ap- 
parently genuine symptoms of improve- 
ment in some aspects of business, prob- 
ably implying better times. Absorption 
of overproduction in various important 
directions is reported, and a slackening 
in the rate of commodity price reces- 
sions is believed to foreshadow ap- 
proaching equilibrium in supply and 
demand. Increased automobile output 
is regarded also as an indication por- 
tending better general business. 

Insofar as the paper industry in par- 
ticular is concerned, it can hardly be 
said that any concrete improvement has 
as yet occurred. Demand for paper of 
practically every grade is limited, very 
much so. In fact, the demand for some 
classes of paper has diminished to a 
degree where it is decidedly difficult to 
understand, even despite the prevailing 
conditions affecting business in general, 
how it could get down to so low a level. 
Paper mills the country over, and with 
only a few exceptions, have found it 
necessary to further curtail manufac- 
turing operations because of the exceed- 
ingly slim market outlet for their 
product. It is likely the paper industry 
is in no worse predicament than other 
manufacturing industries; if anything 
and taking statistics as a criterion, it 
seems safe to say that paper manufac- 
turing is keeping up to a relatively 
higher volume scale than most other 
industries, yet this does not detract 
from the fact that consumption of paper 
has decreased sharply and that manu- 
facturers have reduced their output to 
a correspondingly sharp extent. 

One only has to look around to per- 
ceive telling indications of the decline 
in paper consumption. Magazines and 
various other periodicals are smaller— 
from the number of pages standpoint— 
than in many, many years, and it is 
probable their circulation has decreased 
as well. The same is true concerning 
daily newspapers, which are feeling the 


Fy vresions ot indeed are the ex- 
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The COMMERCIAL OUTLOOK 





business slump to no little degree by 
the decline in display and other adver- 
tising. Post Office figures indicate an 
appreciable decrease in mail matter, 
meaning that less paper is being used 
in correspondence and for mail-order 
campaigns, etc. Retail trade statistics 
provide proof of a decline in consump- 
tion of wrapping and tissue paper, and 
also paperboard for cartons and ship- 
ping containers. 

However, if the depression corner has 
been turned, as claimed by some, or 
when it is turned, the paper industry 
should by all rights and reason be one 
of the very first to experience business 
expansion. Just as soon as the average 
manufacturer, jobber or retailer feels 
that improvement has set in, there is 
no doubt whatever he is going out after 
business for all he is worth, and this 
will result in a quick and substantial 
upturn in paper consumption. More- 
over, it is generally agreed that once 
consumption of paper increases, there 
will be a proportionate broadening of 
demand upon mills because stocks in 
the hands of consumers, merchants and 
distributors are down to a very low 
ebb. In short, when paper is needed, 
it will be necessary for buyers to ex- 
pand their operations almost immedi- 
ately and in nearly like proportion to 
their increased requirements. 

Production of newsprint in the United 
States and Canada during May was be- 
low the preceding month’s output, ac- 
cording to the News Print Service 
Bureau. United States mills produced 
a total of 88,087 net tons in May, com- 
pared with 91,235 tons in April and 
101,202 tons produced in May last year. 
Canadian production in May was 175,- 
887 tons, against 176,660 tons in April 
this year and 202,607 tons in May, 1931. 
Thus, the combined total production of 
both countries reached 263,974 tons in 
May, contrasted with 267,895 tons in the 
preceding month and 303,809 tons in 
May a year ago. Production in May 
exceeded shipments during the month, 
and mill stocks consequently registered 
a rise, totaling 92,170 tons in the 
United States and Canada af the end of 
May, against 102,225 tons a month be- 
fore and 72,918 tons on the correspond- 
ing date in 1931. 

During the first five months of this 
year newsprint output in the United 
States aggregated 460,671 tons, as com- 
pared with 492,644 tons in the similar 
period last year, while Canadian pro- 
duction in the same time amounted to 
842,743 tons, against 953,302 tons in the 
first five months of 1931. Production in 
both countries for the five-month period 
was the lowest for any year since 1925. 

Mills in the United States produced a 


total of 176,992 net tons of paper-board 
in April last, showing a decline as com- 
pared with 206,802 tons manufactured 
in the preceding month, and a larger de- 
crease contrasted with 230,537 tons pro- 
duced in April, 1931. Board output in 
April last was at 53.7 per cent of mills’ 
rated capacity, against 60.4 per cent in 
the preceding month and 69.9 per cent 
in the similar month a year ago. New 
orders for board received by manufac- 
turers during April called for 177,785 
tons, compared with 196,403 tons in 
March last, while unfilled orders held 
by mills at the end of April were for 
32,607 tons, contrasted with 35,313 tons 
a month earlier. Shipments of board 
from mills in April aggregated 180,491 
tons, which was slightly in excess of the 
month’s production, and compared with 
203,679 tons shipped in March. Stocks 
of board at mills at the end of April 
were 76,562 tons, compared with 80,061 
tons a month before, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce's 
monthly compilation of paperboard sta- 
tistics. 

Newsprint is moving into consuming 
channels principally on contracts, and 
seldom do publishers come into evidence 
to purchase additional tonnage. In 
fact, contract commitments have been 
cut down in numerous instances. Estab- 
lished prices of print paper are main- 
tained, and there is no mention of any 
impending change in the quotable basis. 
Book papers are in limited demand. A 
majority of mills are said to be work- 
ing at only about 50 per cent or less of 
capacity, and the price situation is any- 
thing but favorable. One contract for 
book paper of a standard quality has 
just been placed at a decline of 80 points, 
or more than three-quarters of a cent 
per pound, from the price paid exactly 
a year ago, which is representative of 
the drop in book paper values. Writings 
and ledgers and other fine papers are 
in moderate call, but moderate only, 
with most orders lacking volume. 
Printers and other consumers are buy- 
ing in small lots as their requirements 
arise, and seem satisfied in a great ma- 
jority of cases with the cheaper lines. 
Tissue is quiet marketwise, and demand 
for wrapping paper is chiefly routine 
and of subnormal tonnage. Boxboards 
have eased further in price to a level 
of about $20 per ton in the East for 
plain chip and newsboard delivered in 
New York City. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


@ THE EIGHTY-FOURTH meeting of 
the American Chemical Society will be 
held in Denver, Colo., August 22 to 26. 
It is said the society now has a member- 
ship of nearly 20,000. 
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High quality Casein made under strict laboratory control. Excellent 
solubility. Satisfactory viscosity. Write for sample and quotations. 


LAND O' LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
New York City - Chicago - Boston - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Syracuse 


Commercial Sulphate of Alumina 


Liquid Chlorine 
Single Unit Tank Cars Multi-Unit Tank Cars 

















RUSS GELATIN CO. 


WORKS—WESTFIELD, MASS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


GELATIN and GLUE 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


150-Lb. Cylinders (1-Ton Containers) 
LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 


Standard Bleaching Powder 
Natrona Porous Alum 
FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company | » a ton eicemasieientniia dies 












Philadelphia, Pa. U. S.A. 
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Excelsior” Felts 


For EVERY GRADE of PULP & PAPER 














We continue to maintain at the top the 
quality of Excelsior Felts,as we havedone 
since we, as pioneers, made the first end- 
less paper machine felts manufactured 

















Be sure of a in America. 
TRUE COLOR SPREAD 
The soft short fibres of Loomfibre adhere strongly eamless felts for fast running. 
and evenly to the wood fibres. This is an aid atin Style felts for finish. 
to the uniform color of white ag Sag Arey as- pecial felts to meet every condition. 
sures more even spread of color in the color 
grades. Let your product benefit by the great end us your felt problems. 
wg pcr nm Laboratories have made. Ask 
the mis man to tell you the whole story of KN LEN ANY 
Loomfibre. Write the W. H. LOOMIS TALC m3 Phen N Coser 


CORPORATION, Gouverneur, New York. 
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A Short Fibre Paper Filler and Ghost 
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@ Papermaking Rags 

Demand for papermaking rags has 
deteriorated from bad to worse. There 
is, at best, very little call from mills; 
it would seem that a large majerity of 
paper manufacturers have discontinued 
the use of rags as a raw material, for 
the present at any rate; certainly, it is 
no exaggeration to say that those mills 
consuming rags now have need for such 
small amounts of stock that their buy- 
ings operations have practically no ef- 
fect whatever on the rag market. It is 
no longer a matter of price with sellers; 
dealers who have rags they are eager to 
dispose of are more concerned with find- 
ing a sales outlet than they are about 
the prices that can be secured. This 
does not mean that everyone in the 
trade is seeking in distress fashion to 
sell rags to paper mills, but it is a fact 
that some dealers are so desirous of 
business that price is a secondary con- 
sideration to the procuring of orders 
for the material they have on hand. 

Roofing rags are reported moving in 
fair way though, of course, in greatly 
restricted tonnage. There is also a mod- 
erate demand for certain grades of new 
cotton and linen cuttings. When it 
comes to old cotton rags for paper man- 
ufacture, it is simply anybody’s guess 
what they are worth or how cheaply 
consumers can buy in some quarters. 
There is so little call for old rags from 
paper mills that scarcely a market ex- 
ists. Foreign rags of nearly every de- 
scription also are sadly neglected by 
buyers. Domestic packings are avail- 
able at such attractive costs that mills 
simply are giving little or no attention 
to imported stock, which, in most cases, 
is quoted at proportionately higher 
prices than domestic rags. 

New No. 1 white shirt cuttings are 
approximately 4 cents per pound at deal- 
ers’ shipping points; it is probable that 
purchases can be effected at slightly 
under this level, whereas some dealers 
ask above this price. New unbleached 
muslins are about 5.25 cents per pound 
at shipping points, new light silesias 
3.50 cents, new blue overall cuttings 3.25 
cents, fancy shirt cuttings 1.25 cents, 
and washables for papermaking be- 
tween 1.00 and 1.25 cents a pound. Old 
white cottons are nominally 2.50 cents 
upward a pound for No. 1 repacked 
quality, while repacked thirds and blues 
are reported available at a cent per 
pound to slightly higher, according to 
the packing. Roofing rags are selling 
at 50 cents a hundred pounds for No. 1 
stock and 40 cents for No. 2 packing 
f.o.b. New York. 

Members of the trade are placing 
much emphasis on the sharply de- 
creased supply of rags entering the mar- 
ket, which, it is contended, will in due 
time have its influence on ruling prices. 
However, this factor cuts scant. figure 
with demand from mills as curtailed as 
it happens to be. 
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@ Rope and Bagging 


Along with other raw material, paper 
manufacturers are purchasing little old 
rope and bagging currently. There are 
spotty transactions recorded but the 
aggregate movement of these materials 
into mill channels is unimportant, and 
consumers appear to be getting what- 
ever supplies they want at prices much 
of their own making. Old rope never- 
theless is fairly stationary in value de- 
spite the market dullness, and No. 1 old 
manila, foreign and domestic, is bring- 
ing in the vicinity of 1.50 cents per 
pound at shipping points and ex dock 
American Atlantic ports. Scrap bag- 
ging of No. 1 grade is around 70 cents 
a hundred pounds at shipping points, 
and roofing bagging nominally 35 cents. 


® Old Paper 


Nothing short of a demoralized mar- 
ket situation prevails in waste paper. 
Demand from paper and board mills has 
shrunk to a point where there is a big 
surplus of supply and no buyers to ab- 
sorb it, with the obvious result prices 
have dropped to a degree where in the 
East some grades, notably old mixed 
paper, is worth next to nothing. No. 1 
mixed paper has sold to mills at as 
low as $1 a ton f. o. b. eastern centers. 
Generally, dealers are striving to get at 
least $3 at shipping points for mixed 
paper, and in the West higher than this 
price is asked, but distress sales have 
hit prices hard and have established 
startlingly low prices in some cases. 
Folded news is about $4.50 a ton, heavy 
books and magazines $9.50, ledger stock 
$9, old kraft paper $12.50, soft white 
shavings around 1.25 cents a pound, and 
No. 1 hard white shavings from about 
1.40 cents upwards per pound. Packers 
in various cities are said to be shutting 
down on collections, and some going out 
of business because they find it impos- 
sible to meet expenses under prevailing 
market values. The condition, from the 
supplier’s viewpoint, is no longer seri- 
ous, it is critical, and there seems no 
doubt whatever that the waste paper 
collection machinery of the country is 
being badly disrupted. 


® Pulpwood 

Not many transient buyers are evi- 
dent in the pulpwood market, and busi- 
ness in the commodity is at a low ebb. 
There is a steady movement of wood 
against contracts but seldom indeed do 
consumers come into the open market 
for additional supplies. However, 
quoted prices are maintained, ruling on 
levels where sellers assert they can’t 
possibly afford to allow further con- 
cessions. 


® Mechanical Pulp 
Business in mechanical pulp is also 


mainly of contract character, there 
being a moderate movement from 


Domestic RAW MATERIALS 


grinding centers to consuming mills 
but very little or no current buying. 
The market is plentifully supplied not- 
withstanding that numerous grinders 
are said to have appreciably curtailed 
their production, more particularly do- 
mestic manufacturers. It is reported 
that Canadian groundwood is available 
at $17 to $18 per short ton f. o. b. grind- 
ing plants across the border, and some 
purchases at even below these figures 
have been registered though it is ad- 
mitted that pulp bought at the cheaper 
prices has been of distress variety. 
Domestic groundwood is on a price 
basis of around $21 a ton at pulp mills, 
depending on the freight to consuming 
centers and the air dry test. 


® Chemical Pulp 

Producers on‘the Pacific coast appar- 
ently are marketing considerable sul- 
phite pulp on the eastern seaboard and 
among mills in the Middle West, but 
otherwise there is decidedly limited ac- 
tivity in the market for domestic wood 
pulp. Rumors have it that paper mills 
in Maine and elsewhere in the East 
which have pulp mills of their own 
have shut down their pulp producing 
units while securing such pulp as they 
want from the Pacific coast at prices 
under their own manufacturing costs. 
How much truth there is in these 
rumors is difficult to ascertain, but it 
is declared to be a fact that several 
mills have actually adopted this policy 
regarding their pulp supplies. Paper- 
makers are not buying pulp in the mar- 
ket at present for the simple reason 
they do not need additional supplies. 
Shipments in excess of current require- 
ments are coming in from abroad, and 
most consumers have surplus stocks on 
hand, with more tonnage on order. 
Prices -are quite irregular although 
producers are doing what they can to 
maintain some degree of stabilization 
in values. Domestic bleached sulphite 
is quoted at 2.00 to 2.10 cents a pound 
f. o. b. pulp mills and ex dock Atlantic 
seaboard, unbleached sulphite on a 
range of about 1.50 to 1.80 cents at 
pulp plants, bleached soda pulp at 2.50 
cents delivered paper milis, and do- 
mestic kraft pulp at from about 1.60 
cents up to 1.90 cents f. o. b. producing 
mills. 


® Chemicals 


Contract commitments are going for- 
ward in regular fashion but otherwise 
there is not much demand for paper- 
making chemicals, and quoted prices 
adhere to about last levels. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


@ HARRISON R. BALDWIN, general 
sales manager of the Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa., was made president 
of the Writing Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association at a meeting of the associa- 
tion held June 23 at Appleton, Wis. 
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CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL PULP 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 
Kellner-Partington Paper iy he Ltd. 
, Norway—Edsvalla, Sweden 
Hallein and Villach, Austria 
UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 
Cellulosefabriks A.—G., Bratislava, Cecho-Slovakei 
Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderhamm, Sweden 
Svané Akti , Svané, Sweden 


Aktieselskabet Cellulosefabrik, Greaker Norway 
cinies OA 

Nensj ulosa A.—B., eden 

Berpvik och Ala Nya Aktebolag, Soderhamm, Sweden 


Munksunds Aktiebolag, Munksund, S 
Kalix Triindustri Aktiebolag, Vanafjirden, Sweden 
Selling Agents J. ANDERSEN & CO., 21 East 40th Street, New York 


WAYAGAMACK KRAFT PULP 


CANADIAN KRAFT, LTD. 
THREE RIVERS, CANADA 








Sulphite Pulp—Paper and Board Seagull Bleached Soda Pulp 
J. & J. Rogers Co. Canadian Cellulose Co. 
Ausable Forks, N. Y. Cornwall, Ont., Canada 


Selling Agents THE PULP & PAPER TRADING CO. 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 
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(@Gm),) “HAFSLUND BEAR” ~. Sea 
Bleached Sulphite PITTSBURGH PIPING & EQUIPMENT CO. 
43rd. St. and A. V. R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E “FORSHAGA” oe 
‘HAGA Bleached Sulphite xe Baten 10 Mien 8 
—— hen tes... be Bee 
Indianapolis . Occidental Bldg. 
Detroit . General Motors Bldg. ° 
(>) “HURUM SPECIAL” iN mC i 
re Extra Strong Kraft 
| Pe 
KOOS \Y ae | 
“BAMBLE” oo gi” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft | hy me 
Fresh Monthly Shipments—Ne Closed Winter Season gre Ae Ay ad 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. a: 
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EXPORTS 


Exports of paper and paper products 
from the United States in April were 
slightly lower in aggregate value than 
in the preceding month, and were well 
under the exportations in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Official fig- 
ures compiled and issued by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce in Washing- 
ton put the April exports at a total 
value of $1,464,793, compared with ship- 
ments of a declared value of $1,486,131 
in March this year and $2,044,606 in 
April a year ago. Exports during the 
first four months of 1932 reached a 
value of $5,726,737, representing a sharp 
decline contrasted with $7,995,789 worth 
of exports in the same period last year. 

Shipments of newsprint abroad in 
April amounted to 1,432,977 pounds, 
valued at $38,872, against 1,711,577 
pounds of a value of $55,739 in the sim- 
ilar month of 1931. Exports of uncoated 
book paper were valued at $66,697 in 
April, contrasted with $109,901 a year 
ago in the same month, while wrapping 
paper exports increased from a value 
of $133,960 in April, 1931, to $151,564 in 
April this year. Tissue paper exports 
declined slightly from a value of $52,311 
in April last year to $49,061 in the sim- 
ilar month this year, while writing 
paper shipments decreased sharply from 
a value of $153,744 in April last year to 
76,530 last April. Sheathing and build- 
ing paper exports were valued at $19,860 
in April, against $49,185 in the same 
month a year ago. 

Exports of paperboard and straw- 
board in April were valued at $55,764, 
compared with $91,853 a year ago, and 
of other paperboard to $92,090, against 
$114,980. Paper bag exports reached a 
value of $47,649 in April, contrasted 
with $76,746 in the same month of 1931, 
while shipments of paper boxes were 
valued at $65,654 last April, against 
$78,881 in the similar month of 1931. 


IMPORTS 


* Wood Pulp 


To say that the market for imported 
wood pulp is quiet is describing the sit- 
uation reservedly. There is very little 
demand of any consequence emanating 
from consuming quarters; not only are 
paper and board manufacturers evin- 
cing scant disposition to engage in fur- 
ther purchases of pulp but in numerous 
instances they are seeking to have de- 
liveries against old orders and contracts 
delayed. This, of course, is a reflection 
of the curtailment put into effect at 
many mills, and the likelihood that pulp 
supplies have piled up to an extent that 
manufacturers are in no need of addi- 
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MARKETS 


tional raw material at present. There is 
some routine buying, and also occasional 
purchases of spot lots of pulp probably 
for filling-in purposes, but demand lacks 
volume and the aggregate business tran- 
spiring is of no importance. 

Despite the dullness ruling in the 
market, prices of pulp are possessed of 
a fairly steady, if not firm, tone. Sellers 
are not pressing matters; it would ap- 
pear that they realize the position of 
consuming customers and the un- 
willingness to augment stocks when 
supplies on hand are already more than 
ample to satisfy requirements under 
prevailing circumstances. Moreover, 
producers abroad are striving to main- 
tain market prices on something re- 
sembling a stabilized level. Coopera- 
tive arrangements put into effect by 
European pulp manufacturers have es- 
tablished prices on certain minimum 
levels, and every effort is being fur- 
thered to sustain the market on at least 
such bases. Little or no development 
has occurred recently having pro- 
nounced influence on the price condi- 
tion, and the market is in a waiting 
position, with pulp producers hopeful, 
as are consumers, that the situation will 
soon improve to a degree leading to an 
appreciable rise in pulp consumption. 

Production of pulp in the various 
European countries has been apprecia- 
bly curtailed, yet there seems little 
doubt output is in excess of current con- 
sumptive needs of the world. The Swed- 
ish mill strike continues, and pulp 
manufacture in that country is prac- 
tically at a standstill. Mills in Ger- 
many, Norway and other important 
pulp-producing countries on the other 
side of the Atlantic, as well as in Can- 
ada, have reduced their scale of opera- 
tions substantially, and yet in all prob- 
ability have more pulp than they can 
find a market for. However, the con- 
tention is that market prices have sunk 
so low there is no profit in pulp, and 
little or no disposition is manifested 
to sell at cheaper figures. 

United States import statistics reflect 
the contraction of the consuming outlet, 
and importations of chemical pulp into 
this country in April were the smallest 
in some months, amounting to only 59,- 
439 long tons, of a declared value of 
$2,517,709, compared with 80,000 long 
tons of a value of $3,233,515 imported 
in the preceding month, and 69,213 tons 
of a value of $3,552,457 in the same 
month last year. The April imports 
were approximately only a third of the 
173,229 long tons imported in January 
of this year. Importations of chemical 
pulp during the first four months of 
1932 totaled 466,214 long tons, compared 
with 392,889 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


Import and Export 


Groundwood imports into the United 
States in April amounted to 13,134 long 
tons, valued at $274,590, contrasted with 
10,044 tons of a value of $231,491 in the 
preceding month and 20,657 tons of a 
value of $493,788 in April, 1931, bring- 
ing the total for the first four months 
of the current year up to 55,737 tons, 
valued at $1,154,743, against 60,570 tons 
of a value of $1,518,708 in the similar 
time a year ago. 

Imported prime bleached sulphite is 
quoted from 2.10 cents a pound upwards 
ex dock American Atlantic ports; prime 
strong unbleached sulphite at 1.60 cents; 
prime Scandinavian kraft pulp at 1.50 
cents. Foreign groundwood is on a 
quotable level of $20 to $21 per short ton 
for dry pulp ex dock Atlantic seaboard. 


® Paper Stock 


Importations of rags for paper mak- 
ing into the United Staes continue on 
a small scale, and, from all accounts, 
most of the light supplies being re- 
ceived comprise the low or roofing mill 
grades. In fact, it is stated that more 
of the higher qualities of rags are being 
sent from this country to Europe than 
are now being imported from customary 
European sources. Department of 
Commerce figures show that imports of 
papermaking rags into the U. S. in April 
last amounted to 11,372,982 pounds, val- 
ued at $123,086, compared with 7,396,424 
pounds of a value of $96,648 in the pre- 
ceding month and 14,872,805 pounds of 
a value of $178,986 in the corresponding 
month last year. Receipts in the first 
four months of this year were 34,439,058 
pounds, against 42,607,342 pounds in the 
same period a year ago. Imports of mis- 
cellaneous paper stock in April were 
6,250,449 pounds, valued at $71,935, con- 
trasted with 8,204,592 pounds of a value 
of $131,261 in April, 1931. 


® Paper 

Imports of paper into the United 
States in April amounted in value to 
$9,180,306, compared with arrivals of a 
value of $8,181,140 in March this year 
and $11,011,597 in April a year ago, ac- 
cording to U. S. Department of Com- 
merce official statistics. Receipts dur- 
ing the first four months of the current 
year reached a value of $33,217,133, 
against $42,535,124 in the corresponding 
time of 1931. The great bulk of paper 
imports was, of course, standard news- 
print, arrivals of which in April were 
valued at $7,986,250, with Canada sup- 
plying $7,380,926 worth, contrasted with 
imports valued at $9,766,563 in the same 
month last year. The next largest im- 
port was cigarette paper, receipts of 
which in April were valued at $684,958, 
against $532,632 in April, 1931. 
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“WONDERFUL SATISFACTION—SPLENDID 
ROLLS... EXCELLENT SLITTER EDGES” 


A customer’s tribute to the 
New “M & W” Vibrationless Slitter 







OTE the bottom blade mountings .. . 

it’s different — accessible for your conve- 
nience. Each blade is held to its shaft by the 
one large nut shown, and may be removed in a 
minute without disturbing anything else. The 
ball-bearing design eliminates blade wabble 
and greatly reduces the tendency to form slitter 
cracks. The lap once set stays that way in- 
definitely. 


NO DUST—NO BAD EDGES — NO INCONVENIENCE 


THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY 











Established 1885 * . 
PAPER MACHINE BUILDERS “Your new bottom blades “oe 
edge than the cast- 
15% ST.& LEHIGH AVE. ® PHILADELPHIA, PA, oot eons Raa, gp serch et ayo 
NR long,” says another satisfied customer. 








Union Screen Plate Company 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennozxville, P. Q., 


UNION BRONZE s.ors-s suors—s stors_s suoTs—rer inci 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 


Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 
Sole Manufacturers of the Union-Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 
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FINE FELTS fo. FINE PAPERS 


FOR CYLINDER AND FOURDRINIER “tl 
MACHINES 


Let us solve your FELT 
Problems. 


THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


SKANEATELES FALLS, NY 
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(Herringbone) 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


A 4 
Beloit Iron Works 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


—— Electric Co. 
estinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Generators em) 
General ectric Co. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


Generators ite 
General ectric Co. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
bale ay. a Biectric & 

4 0. 


Glues 
E. F. Russ Co. 


Governors 
Bailey Mater Bo. 
General 


Electric Co. 


Granite Rolls 
Beloit Iron Works 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Grease 

Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
Grease Cups 

The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Grinders ( ) 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Grinding Wheels 
Carborundum Co. 
Norton Co. 

Holyoke Machine Co. 


Heaters (Unit) 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Heaters (United Steam, Fan 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Heating Systems 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Hoists (Chain) 
Maris ——, Inc. 
Rewer Ge Hoist 


J. T. ~~ & Son, Inc. 
Hoists (Electric) 

General Electric Co. 

Maris Brothers, Inc. 

Roe Crane & Hoist 


or’ 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Hoists (Head Gate) 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Hoists (Portable, Air and 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


loods (Paper Machine) 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Hose 
we ~~ Rub. Mfg. Co. 
Good 


B. F. rich Rub. Co. 
New York Belting & 
Packing Co. 


Hydrators 
Love Brothers, Inc. 


Holyoke Machine Co. 


Iron & Steel Suge 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Jordan Engines 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Kneaders 
The Baker Corp. 


The Baker Corp. 
Moore & White Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 


The X41 Co., Inc. 
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THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. | 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC SALES COMPANY, Security Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

















FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


414 Duck Mill Road, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


TRIUNE and MULTIPLE PLY 


CANVAS DRYER FELTS 


OUR NEW 300-INCH LOOM 
WHICH IS MAKING A DRYER 
FELT 288 INCHES IN WIDTH 


Fine Faced “English Woven” Felts for Fine Papers in 
Three, Four, Five and Six Ply 
60 Inches to 288 Inches in Width. 
ABSOLUTELY NO FELT MARKS IN PAPER 
TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for extra long service and large production 
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wd & White Co. 


Lubricating Grease & Oils 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 


Lubricaters 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Machine Shop —~?— 
J. T. Ryerson n, Inc. 
Magatiore 
ausch & Lomb Opt’! Co. 


Mechanical ~~ 
J. Andersen Co. 


The Borregaard Co. 
Met Systems 

Trimbey Machine Works 
Meters (Flow 


) 
Bailey Meter Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Methods (Cleaning) 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Mi Roll Cali 
Lopdell Car Wheel “Co. 





Microscopes 
Bausch & Lomb Opt’! Co. 


Mill Cogs 
N. P. Bowsher Co. 


Motor Coating 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Motor Generator Sets 

General Electric Co. 

Reliance Elec. & Eng. Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Motors 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Reliance Elec. & Eng. Co 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Mullen Testers 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc 


N Folders 
udson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Paper Conv’ting Mach.Co 


Oils 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 


Packing (Asbestos) 
B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 
rage Bag Machinery 

mith & Winchester Co. 


r Calender Rolls 
olyoke Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textiie-Finish. Mach. Co 


© Cutters & Slitters 

eloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Pa 


Pager. Dampeners 

. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

P Distributers 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


sy 4 Folders 
udson-Sharp Mach. Co 


© Machine Drives 
eloit Iron Works 
General Electric Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Machines 
loit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Smith Winchester Co. 


Pa 


roger Manufacturers 
ammermill Paper Co. 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parch- 
ment Co. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Sup- 
plies 
J. Andersen & Co. 


The Borregaard Co., Inc. 
Penn. Salt Mfg. Co. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 
r Testi 
. F. Perkins & yy og 
Parehment Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parch- 
ment 
Crane Co. 


T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 





Pipe Systems Installed 
s —- a. ws & 


Crane Co. 
Pittsburgh Piping & 
Equipment Co. 


Platers 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
rues, (Steel) 
. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


ing (Chromium) 
Chromium Corporation of 
America 


Pneumatic Tools 

J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Polarizing Accessories 

Bausch & Lomb Opt’! Co. 
Power Transmission 

Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


Rolls 
wy Falls Mach. Works 
. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Rolls (Granite) 
Beloit Iron Works 
B, F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Projectors (Micro.) 
Bausch & Lomb Opt’! Co. 
Dodge + 7 Corp. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Pup (Chemical) 
. Andersen & Co. 


The Borregaard Co., Inc. 
Johaneson, M4 ales & 
Sparre 


Pechine tovdwin Co. 
Pulp & Paper Trad. Co. 


rep Grinders 

he Baker Corp. 
Glens Falls Mach. Wks. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


= Process (Chem.) 
hemipulp Process, Inc. 
Pelp Eefiners 

he Baker Corp. 


a Stones 
arborundum Co. 
Norton 


PuPne Baker C 

e Baker Co 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Moore White Co. 
Oliver. United Filters Inc. 


Po Washers 
lens Falls Mach. Works 
Oliver United Filters Inc. 


- ar Baker Corp. 
he > 2 Fones, ine, 


Laqponte Mach. & Pump 

‘0. 

Lawrence Pump & En- 
gine Co 


(Boller Feed) 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
Lawrence Pump & 

gine Co. 


pe (Centrifugal) 

The Baker Corp. 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
Lawrence Mach. & Pump 

‘0. 

—-. Pump & En- 
Moore & White Co. 

Oliver United Filters Inc. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 


Pumps (Stock) 

American Paper Mach. & 
Eng. Works 

Beloit Iron Works 

Buffalo nO 

Downingtown fg. Co. 

Glens Falls Mach. Works 

Goulds Pumps, Inc. 

Lawrence Pump & 


gine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 


Pum (Yooumm), 
Oliver United Filters Inc. 
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“*ficlyoke “i Machine Co. 
kins & Sons, Inc. 
Rag & Paper Dusters 
olyoke Machine Co. 
Recorders (Liquid Level) 
Bailey Meter Co. 
Senda seavtty) 


Bailey Meter Co. 


Recording Instruments 
(Tem Pres- 
sure, Humidity, Flow) 

Bailey Meter Co. 

Recov 

( Pulp) 
wee Process, Inc. 
J. O. Ross Corp. 


luction Gears 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


Reels 
The Baker Corp. 
Beloit Iron Works 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Reels See Cellaps- 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Refiners 
Love Brothers, Inc. 


Reguiaters (Feed Water) 

ailey Meter Co. 

Beguiien (Pulp Grinder) 
neral Electric Co. 


(Steam) 
avis Regulator Co. 


Removers (Paint & Finish) 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


Re 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Roll Grinding 
Moore & White Co. 


Roll Grinding Machines 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Roll 


Stands 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


Unite 


ler Bearing 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


Beloit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
B. F. Perkins &Sons, Inc. 
Textile-Finish. Mach. Co. 


Rolls (Embossing) 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 
Textile-Finish. Mach. Co. 


Rolls (Rubber Covered) 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cincinnati Rub. Mfg. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

3 * 


aes oh, Te 
Units 


Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Paper Conv’ ting Mach. Co 


Rust Preventatives 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


Co. 


—~_ 4 Treads 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


ve-Alls 

Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Moore & White 

Oliver United Filters Inc. 


Saws 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Toledo Scale Co. 
Scales (Continuous Weight 
Control) 
Toledo Scale Co. 


Screen Diaphragms 
Cincinnati Rub. Mfg. Co. 
F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 
New York Belting & 
Packing Co. 


Screen Plates 
Union Screen Pilate Co. 





Screens 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Sereens (Fiat) 
The Baker Corp. 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
(Rotary) 
Aqeeee oe Mach, & 
The re ey: Corp. 
Moore & White Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 
J. T. 
Shafts ( 


) 
Ppmneree achine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


yerson & Son, Inc. 


Shakes 
Moore & White Co. 


Sheet Metal Work 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Sheets (Iron and Steel) 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Shower 
Beloit Iron Works 
Moore & White Co. 
. W. Roberts Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Silicate of Soda 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
tters 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


& Rewinding Mach. 
Beloit Iron Works 

eron Machine Co. 
ee Mach. Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Seda Ash 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Machinery 
Beloit Iron Works 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Speed 
Moore a White Co. 


Starch 
Corn Prod. Refining Co. 


Steam Meters 
Bailey Meter Co. 


— Ete, 
Joseph bu } & Son 


Steck Outters 
B, F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Stokers 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 
Chests 
Moore & White Co. 
itaff Pum 
Beloit Iron Works 
Moore & White Co 


Suction Box Cov 
Moore & White Co. 


Suction Boxes 
Beloit Iron Works 


Sulpte (Strong Bleached 


The Borregaard Co., Inc. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


culyeee Burners 
meres Paper Mach. & 
in, 
Glens Falls "Mach. Works 


Supgrentontose 
olyoke Machine Co. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile-Finish. Mach. Co 


Tachometers & 
Bailey Meter Co. 
Tale 
W. H. Loomis Tale Corp. 


Tank 
B. 


Tanks (Oil) 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Tanks & Vatse (Wood) 
New England Tank & 
Tower Co. 


Lining (Rubber 
F. Goodrich web. Co. 


Tensile h & 
ters 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 








ay ~ty gee 


Testers 
SF. Perkins ® Son inc 


me teh ine Co. 

boa = yy - (Hard & 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 

(Interfolding Ma- 

x Mach. Co. 

Transmissions (Variable 
Moore & White Co. 
aa A Hoist 


Works, Inc. 
J. T. Ryerson &.Son, Inc. 


Tracks . 
Manton trelicabie Iron 
Wks. 


(Steam) 
General Electric Co. 
Terry Steam Turbine ©o. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


) 


Turbines (Hipéensite 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Unions 
Crane Co. 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Vaize fs ~ & Discs 
. Goodrich Rub. Co 


Valve Specialties 

Davis Regulator Co. 
The a Co. 
Wm. Powell 


Valves 
The Baker Corp. 
Crane Co. 
Davis Regulator Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The 
Wm. Powell Co. 


Trimbey Machine Wks. 


Valves (Digester) 
The Baker Corp. 


Vatons Gnetenty Oper- 


Electric Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Gene’ 
The 


Valves (Gate) 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Wm. Powell Co. 

Valves my > gaa Emer- 


The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Wm, Powell Co. 


Valves (Quick Opening 
The Lunkenheimer Bo. 
Wm. Powell Co. 

Valves 


The 


(Rotel) 
unkenheimer Co. 
wm. i 


Powell Co. 
v Absorption Systems 
7 O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Ventilating Fans 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Ven 


tilating 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


‘ashers 
Moore & White Co. 


Water Filters 
Glens Falls Machine Co. 


Water Wheels 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Wet Moshines . 
The Baker C oP. 
Downingtown fg. Co. 


Glens Falls Machine Wks. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Whistles 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Shafts 
Cameron Machine 9 
Downingtown =—-* 
Moore Whit ‘0. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Smith & Winchester Co. 
Wire, Steel (Piain or 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
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Across the Isthmus on Skids ~ ~ 


went the 


FIRST PAPER MACHINE 
For Our Pacific Coast 





By boat to Panama .. . across 
ss the Isthmus on skids . . . 
* schooner to California . . . on 


ox sleds over a mountain ridge 
) ...and the first paper machine 
west of the Mississippi was in- 
§ stalled, none the worse for 
travel. That was in 1853. 
In 1884, when need for an- 
other machine arose, another Smith Winchester & Co. 
Fourdrinier traveled the road from South Windham. 

In 1932 the Smith & Winchester Manufacturing Co. 
continues to supply any and all paper mill demands— 
a modern plant of brick and steel ... production machines 
of the latest design . . . a complete foundry . . . crafts- 





men, skilled in the ways of paper machine building. 

Superintendents who desire truly fine paper machin- 
ery come to Smith & Winchester for paper machines, 
cutters, and paper bag machines. 

Let a Smith & Winchester engineer help on the 
next job — no obligation. 

Makers: Fourdriniers, cylinder and wet machines; 
paper bag machines; undercut trimmers; Rainstorm 
shower pipes; slitters and calenders; reels and winders; 
rolls (bronze and 
wood); Fordans and 
Jordan fillings ; stuff 
and fan pumps; cast- 
ings from our own or 
customers’ patterns. 





BUILDERS OF THE FIRST PAPER MACHINE TO GO WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 





™ SMITH & WINCHESTER 


Manufacturing Company i 


PLANT AND OFFICES AT SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 
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Alphabetical Index to Our Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry 





American Paper Mach’y & Eng. Wks. 318 


Andersen & CO., J. ..ceeeecccseeeeeereereersseneces 328 
Appleton Woolen MIS ...............::.000 295 
Bentbey BEStOP GO. iccesserccscccssesccccsiessinneces 314 
Baker Corp, TM  ..........ccccccessceveersssennees 
Bartlett Hayward Co., The ................ 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. ............... 
Beloit [rom Works ..........ccccccceceeeeeenerenee 277 
Borregaard Co., Inc., The ..........cc.cc000+ 328 
Bowsher Co., The N. P. ............sc0ssseeeee 312 
eG Peel, TO. oss ceccuncsnstecicedcntoticese 316 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. ........ccccceceeseeees 326 
Berl, - TRUE: GS. . cecccccestnsvcineseeciptintnios 314 
Cameron Machine Co. ............cccseeeeeereee 320 
Carborundum Co., THE ............ccccceceeres 
Chemipulp Process, IMC. ............c...00+ 
Chromium Corp. of America .............. 278 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. ............. ; 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................ 315 
CRO OD ceritcsitssnseninarsntsivienniepiasndianntins 
Davis Regulator Co. .........ccecceeseesees 316 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., The ............ 287 
OD DET. GUD . cccesmwctpccinsnstbiicnsiiosenies 
Downingtown Mfg. CO. ............ccccceeceee 290 
TE EE. GO, |: sianseteasicccyqeitiotinniens 332 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I. 291 


Edgar Brothers Company ...............++ 

Ferguson Engineers ...........cccccceseceeeeeee 314 
Ferguson & Co., Hardy S. ..............-+ 314 
Fitchburg Duck Mills ...................:.+. $32 
General Electric Co. .......cccccseccessceeeees 

Glens Falls Machine Works ............... 320 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F. ........ 282 
Goulds Pumps, INC. o..ceccsessscosvoecrsrceerses 289 
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Grasselli Chemical Co., The .............. 293 
Hammermill Paper Co. ...........ccseeseeee 
BERRA, GOST GO Vi. ...cccccisicerercosesivssyscssions 314 
Holyoke Machime CO. ......ccccccccccesceseeeee 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. ............+.. 324 
Fiwmyekk B Bom, Wr. Cy cciccccciccececcscscisecsese 292 
Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc. ...... 
eonapetinaanensoveneigiosensbedsegesintetiel Front Cover 
Johnson & Wierk, INC.  ......0..cc.ccccccesees 314 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 324 


EMO WoaleR CO. ...cccccccccsccssovecosescscesces 326 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. ........ 326 
Langston Co., Samuel M., ...........::0s000+ 312 
Lawrence Machine & Pump Co. ........ 320 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. .......... 324 
Reeth, ‘TNS Bs -ccsstisttnicnnictentesencntinains 314 
LACRIo, Dend., APEWUE Dy ciccececceccccsccscesoeese 314 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. .........:ccccceeeeeees 318 
ee . ee roe 336 
Loomis Tale Corp., W. Hy ................. 326 
Love Brothers, Inc. ................ Back Cover 
Lunkenheimer Co., THE ...........cccceceeees 

Marion Malleable Iron Works .......... 316 
Maris Brothers, INc.. .........cccsssssssssesesees 312 
Moore & White Co. ...........cscccceccseseneneee 330 
National Safety Council ..........: Bocciesie 336 
New England Tank & Tower Co. ...... 311 
New York Belting & Packing Co. ...... 284 
Norton Company ......... Inside Back Cover 
Oakite Products, INC. .........ccccccceseeees 318 
O’Brien Steam Specialty Co. ............ 

Oliver United Filters Inc. ............... 314 
GROUP: ....cecccccesessccee-cecccsvcsevers 294 


Orr Felt & Blanket Co., The weseeeceennene 313 
Paper Converting Machine Co. ......... 

Paper & Pulp Mill Catalogue ............ 310 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. .............. 326 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. Fy... 322 
Perkins-GooGwin Co. ..........:.ccseeeerseeeses 328 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. ..........-c::c0ssee 315 


Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co. 328 


Powell Ga... Tine: We, sccecciccerescccsciscceiee 


Pulp Bleaching Corp. .........cccccccsscreeeees 


Pulp & Paper Trading Co. ...............<+ 328 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 


Roberts Mfg. Co., Inc., F. W. ............ 


Roeper Crane & Hoist Works, Inc. 


Rollway Bearing Co., Inc. ...............0 312 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. .......... 308 
Russ Company, E. FP. .....ccccccsccessssseseres 326 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Joseph T. ........ 315 
Shuler & Benninghofen .................... 280 
ene, Vay: anntitasetiancninediin iabboones 314 
Skinner & Sherman, Inc. .................0 314 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. .......... 334 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) ............. 
Stebbins Eng. & Mfg. Co. ........se00 
Terry Steam Turbine Co., The .......... 296 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. ...... 
execudnepbmnpesseenabstennet Inside Front Cover 
Titanium PigMeEeNt CO. ......ccsseerrereee 283 
TOleGO Beale CO.  cccccccrsrosecroccesscersoscersee 
Trimbey Machine Works .................++ 322 
Union Screen Plate Co. .........ccceeeees 330 
Warren Steam Pump Co., The ........... 279 
Waterbury Felt Co. ...ccccccsscceessssseeeesseee 330 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. ........ 281 
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“GIVE” 


us an opportunity to show you how 


TENAX FELTS improve finish. 
TENAX FELTS cut felt costs. 


TENAX FELTS will give you trouble- 
free felt operation. 


TENAX FELTS for all purposes and 


in all styles for your specific needs. 


Non-Users Are the Losers 


LocKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 











Eliminate Accidents 
They can be prevented! 


HE MILLS forming the Paper and Pulp Section of the 

National Safety Council are eliminating costly accidents 
from their operations these days when accident losses are so 
undesirable. During the 1931 Paper Industry Safety Contest 
alone, fifteen paper, pulp, bag and container mills operated 
without a single accident among 2,000 employees. 


The group of more than 100 companies and corporations that 
has reported its experience to the Council for the past five 
years has cut in half both accident frequency and accident 
severity rates. The National Safety Council gladly will help 
any company in the industry on an actual cost basis to save 
through safety. Full information provided without obligation 
whatsoever, upon request. 


National Safety Council 


INCORPORATED 
20 North Wacker Drive 
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NE paper mill, with one FRITZ 
@ VERTICAL HYDRATOR, is sav- 
ing 174 beater hours every day, and 
using only 85 hp. They use 1800-Ib. 
beaters, which means this one Hydrator 
is doing the same, though better work 
than eight beaters would do for them. 
Each 1800-Ilb. beater uses 85 hp., which 
means they are saving seven times 85 hp. 
or 595 hp., saving a lot of space, using 
only one motor and one drive instead of 
eight, having practically no repairs and 


making better paper. 


Paper manufacturers who are tired of 
having all profits soaked up with waste- 
ful, obsolete machinery can learn how to 


make better paper at less cost by asking us. 
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Love Brothers, Inc. 
AURORA, ILL. 


° 


Manufacturers of 


Fritz Vertica, Hyprators 


® 
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